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PREFACE 


This .book- is- a companion volume to my edition of 
the Venisamhara that was published last yeai It is at the 
same time the first of a Senes, entitled Gritical Studies of 
Sanskrit Dramas, that I have planned Succeeding volumes 
wfill be brought out in the future year after year. I hope 
to publish at least a dozen of them 

The plan of the Series will be clear from this volume. 
I shall feel much obliged if scholars, who have occasion to 
read this book, will be kind enough to let me know what 
they think of this Senes and send me any suggestions or 
criticism that they may have to make for its improvement. 


A-B.G. 




I THE AUTHOR 


1 Personal Account of Bhatta Narayana 

Ifc is the misfortune of almost all Sanskrit poets to 
xemain, as far as their personal history is concerned, con- 
ceEiled under a thick veil of obscurity or even darkness 
which, under the present circumstances, appears an im- 
possible task to remove. The questions which naturally 
arise in the mind of a student, when he begins the study of 
an author, as to what kind of man he was, where he lived 
and how he passed his life, must, it would seem, for ever 
remain unanswered in the case of many of our poets The 
pleasure that a student of English literature derives from 
the knowledge that a particular tone in the writings of his 
favourite poet is traceable to certain incidents in his life*“^ 
is denied to a student of Sanskrit The study of a poet’s 
life is in English almost the first thing we do in order to 
understand properly the spirit of his poetry, but in Sanskrit 

(a) In this connection we may mention tbe poems of Byron 
•wbicli 80 eminently illustrate the truth of this In 
these we find a spirit of garrulousness and of dis- 
content with and defiance of the world which does not 
seem to give to the poet his due This mood of Byro- 
nism 18 understood and appreciated when we study the 
poet’s life. — Similarly in the poems of Scott and also 
in some of his novels we note that the heroine is 
generally loved by two men, one of whom is doomed to 
failure This fact, which strikes us so much as we read 
his works, becomes quite exjlicable when we study 
his life. 
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OTvinp to the ftbsonce of proper materials no such thing is 
ro^sihlo An orthodox Pandit would even w'onder what 
the knowledge of a poet’s life had to do with the apprecia- 
tion of his ]x)oh7, for ho would not conceive that the one 
could in any way bo connected with the other. 

Sanskrit poets often supply a certain amount of in- 
formation about themselves in their w'orks This tendency 
is particularly observable in the few posts who have 
written on htstoncal subjects**’ in direct contrast with the 
authors of the Ka\yasor Mahukavyas, w'ho sometimes do 
not oven affix their names to tboir compositions Buhler 
found an explanation of this fact m the natural desire of 
thc^'o pooN to secure thoir onm immortality with that of 
the licro^s of their works Dramatists also sometimes 
furnish an account of thorasolves m the prologues to thoir 
j lays But this account oven in the case of the most com- 
tnunicatuo of them*'” does not go much beyond the 
mention of some of thoir ancestors, the place of thoir 
r. idence, thoir family name and title and a description, 
many a time in grandiloquent terms, of their learning 
ich information of course never satisfies the student who 

(J) Til'' !( vontli ceiiturj poet DHija is tbo most notable o£ 
• III 1) nriterg Besides a small account of hia ancoBtora 
tlii IS i^isen in tlic introductory Btanzas to biB KSdam- 
l irl, BSna has devoted tbo lirit two UcclivEsae, and 
<\'na pjrtion of tbo third, of bis Ilarfacarita to bis 
< rr eiUobmgrapln Similarly, tho poota Bilbaija, 
'’’rib- ard Yc'.jati bore given a pretty full account 
( f t'leir livf s, contemporaries etc. tn thoir VikranoEnkfl- 
i''’v-e’rita, fi'l! aiyrbacariU and Gau'lavabo respectively. 

ft) ^ ld^ b s Intro'Iuc’ion to the VikramEnkadeTacants, p 5 

(d) Vo’-- th" jrolo’nes to the plays of Bhavabhati and 

e»{ ’.ally tba* of bi« llabSvIracantn Also read tlie 
j'c'cj'ce t the BS'erEmEyena of RSjas'ckbara. 
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'wants to know something about the poet as a man and 
^consequently he is thrown on his own resources to gather 
a few pieces more from the study of the poet’s work. 

Bhatta IfarSyana is by no means communicative in 
this respect In the prologue to his Venlsamhara he tells 
nothing about himself except that he enjoyed the title 
Elavimrgaraja ( Lion among Poets ) Perhaps he thought 
he was well known in his days and did not feel the neces- 
sity of adding any more details about himself. Whatever 
that may he, the usual source of gathering bits of informa- 
tion about a dramatist viz the prologue to his play fails us 
in the case of Bhatta Narayana Quite a mass of informa- 
tion about Bhatta Narayana is, however, available to us 
in chronicles of Bengal such as Ksitlsavamsavalicarita, 
Vangarljaghataka, Rajavali and Daksinaradhiyaghataka- 
iari^ But these do not possess much historical value At the 
same time it must be remarked that accounts contained in. 
these must not be unceremoniously set aside For it is possi- 
ble to extract from them authentic pieces of information. 

The first thing then that we know about Bhatta ITara- 
yana is that originally he belonged to Kanyakubja or 
Kanou] and went to settle in Bengal as the leader of four 
other Kanyakubja Brahraanas at the special request of King;, 
Adisura. He belonged to the Ssndilya gotra. As a reward 
for spiritual services which Bhatta Narayana rendered to 
him. King Adisura bestowed on this imm igrant Brahmana 

(«) Printed editions of the play all road t 

’ But there is no doubt this is a corruption from 
UFnrrweT ’ Though there 13 no 
direct Ms evidence for this specific reading, it is signi- 
ficant that a Ms. roads ’ From this it is 

easy to see how the original reading must have passed, 
through the following process of corruption s 
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The Vc^L?a 

f ere~%l rillaqcs fo* a nominal pneo.^ ’ In course of time 
the r. umhm c: the rillages owned by Bbat^a Ixarayana in- 
crea^rd vira the result that in the end he attained the status 
of a king and became the founder of a dynasty, whose 
hl^ory IS recorded in the Ksitlsarainsavalicanta Bhatta 
KirSyann is aBo popularly behoved to be the original 
nncc^'o' of the illustrious Tagore family of Calcutta, though 
t>'-' mcmb-;rs of this fauiiiv are not at present able to 
n'’duce any evidence for this belief 

T'h five Brannnnas, who migrated from Kany3kuh;3. 
to Bengal, belonged to the division called Sarasvatas and 
cor*'eqjent on their settlement in Bengal they came to be 
Irnon n a' GaU'’a ?irasv3*'as Thus Bhatta hTirayana was 
th"' Icad'^r o' Sirnsvnta settlers in Bengal and thus became 
t 'o founder of Gauda Sirasvata Brahmanism in tha- 
P'oviace. 

Ti’-'re 1 - ^omc drubt regarding the cas^e of Bhatta 
liuraya" i Some people hold that he was a Ksstriya and 
t''L<= tlcv do on tv 0 grounds via, (1) The Ksitisavainsavali- 
catka reft-^ to Bha*ta Nirayana and his descendants as 
Kutl-a' and th,'' verd K^itlsa like Rajan points to the 
K'stnya o' those to whom it is applied. (2) The 

c*'i- let ‘ Mrgara.aHksmanah ’ by which Bhatta NSrayana 


T i<' aatTV-'-of villager, ecco-ding to the ebrom- 
<V<, GTf Grill thi-ki tb'.l tbc bestowal of the-e 
<'vr Tit’ige* sr'jTi-isgG agrees witb the demand for 
'■C'''o}v''cfvilIcgi< med'' by Yndbitthira in tb-' 
llzhZb'Z'zii s well 3 S ir tbe VeaPirihiTro He tbore- 
i 5 • t! 1 tb- ejisode of tbe Ere Milages proves 
t it t' * h* 1 a XS'ji an i,C the chronicles was identi- 
cal w. th' aL*'m' of t'e Vc"! arahVra It roust be 
t r C..C i that • I'sa'g n.'^r.tisl'i ro mcan= cocMnctng. 
Bcrrf*,*r It d.< < not aTot •' r IlcntUy between the 
t “ n ( 1 IS 1 1 i-v’ on c 'Mr cens d;*at cai 
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-Jflistinguislies himself in the prologue to the Yenlsainhara 
■shows that he was a Esatnya. Mrgeiraialaksman means 
one whose surname or family name is Mrgaraja or Simha 
or Sinha Now Simha is an addition which is usually made 
4;o the names of Ksatriyas as in Pratapa-Simha, Jaya-Simha 
etc. Simha as a family name also belongs to Ksatriyas^ 
Therefore, Bhatta Narayana was a Ksatriya 

It will be seen that both these grounds are unsatis- 
factory. First, Ksitlsa just means a king and the word has 
no such connotation as Rajan possesses, Brahmana kings 
are not unknown even in modern times. So there is 
nothing wrong if the Brahmana Bhatta Harayana and his 
descendants are styled Ksitisas Secondly, the elaborate 
- edifice built on the epithet Mrgarajalaksmanah rests on. 
very insecure foundations. The correct form of the epithet 
at the outset is not MrgarSjalaksmanah, but Kavimrgaraja- 
laksmanah, as we have seen before ^ Then again 
laksman means a distinctive personal designation or title 
and the word consequently cannot signify a family name 
or surname, which is common to all members of a family. 
Words meaning a lion usually find a place in distinctive 
titles such as Kirtana-Eesarin, Vedanta-Eesarin etc. Simi- 
larly, Kavirargaraja was a title of the poet It had nothing 
to do with his caste. 

On the contrary there are positive proofs to belia-ve 
'that Bhatta Earayana was a Brahmana. First, the epithet 
Bhatta clearly shows that he was a Brahmana Eo Esa- 
"triya would ever be designated in this way. The contrast 
between bhatta and bhata is well known. Secondly, the 
tradition preserved in the chronicles unanimously speaks 
of Brabmanas as having been invited by Adisura from 
Kanyakubja and Bhatta Eariyana was -the chief of thesa 

(/) Vide foot-note (e) above^on p 3 ^ 
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Eritaannc Thirdly, the Elsitlsavarasavalicarita definitely 
refer? to tacse immigrants as Brahmanas and records 
certain incidents ichich go to establish their high Brahma- 
nic lustre Fourthly, there are in the Venisamhara clear 
indication? to show that its author was a Brahmans, 
Tnrse irav be thus set forth* (o) The character of the 
Vidr. -a'-'a is conspicuous by its absence in the Venisamhara 
Tnc Vidrsaha of Sanshrit dramas is always a Brahmana. 
who Ls sych only in name He does not possess anyBrahma-- 
nical qu' h'^ics and IS alnays a butt of ridicule. A Brah- 
man a author uould net introduce in his drama such a 
charreter as im11 only serve to cast a slur on his caste 
Tnc dramas of Kilidasa possess a Vidusaka, but the cas^'e 
of Kalidlsa IS unknown. Bhavabhuti, who is definitely 
kno.' n to be a Brahmana, has no Vidusaka in his dramas 
Similarly, Visakhadatta, who was a BrShmana, has no 
VidC.-’ka On the contrary Srlharsa and Eayisekhara, who 
were Keatriyas, haye introduced the character of Vidusaka 
in tbcir plnvs Thuc, as Bhatta Xarayana has no Vidusaka 
it is a^uracd that he must have been a Brahmana (6) The 
c^s-in’inl constituent elements of the body’s^ such as 
blexd, f]t=h, marrow etc are the same whether the body 
Iv-'long^ to a Bnihraana or a Ksatriya. Prick a Brahmana 
and a K'-atriva and you ill find the same kind of blood 
flowing frem the bodies of bo^h. But when a man tells 
ycru tnat f’c blood of a Erilhmana is essentially diflfereiit 
from tha* of a Ksatriya, you may be certain that he m a 
Bnl^ mnnn rmc is 'qjraking from arrogant consciousness of 
t^e ir‘rin?ie •nipcrionty of his caste. And this is what 
Bha**a IVimynna has done in the Interlude to Act iii of 

(r) * I' B'c Lrowa dhstn* and art usnallv regarded as 

E-T a -j- i Totlicseth'ee 

•a'--* tj: 'fg- aad p-j aj-e »ddcd, making the 
(’• f-i n all t^'a in numVr 
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lus Yenlsanihara When Drona was about to be killed, 
Yasagandba, the demoness, proposed to her husband Eudbi- 
rapriya that they should go and drink the blood of Drona. 

the demon promptly deprecated such action by remark- 
'ing that Brabmana-blood burnt the throat when drunld^'\ 
Such a remark in our opinion could only come from a 
Brahmana author, (c) Act iii of the YenIsambSra depicts 
a quarrel between Kama and AsvattbSman. If we care- 
fully observe the way in which this quarrel starts and pro- 
ceeds, we become aware of the poet’s conscious efforts to 
ennoble the character of the Brahmana warrior Asvattha- 
man, who is made out to be chivalrous and magnanimous, 
and to belittle that of the Ksatriya hero Kama, who is 
represented as mean, ignoble and back-biting. This in our 
opinion clearly proceeds from the author’s partiality for 
his caste {d) The respect and reverence which Yudhisthira 
and Draupadi in Act vii of the drama are made to show 
to Carvaka, who goes to them in the guise of an ascetic, 
even when they are immersed in anxiety, indicates the 
author’s opinion that Brahmanas must be respected by 
Ksatriyas at all times and in all circumstances. This also 
is suggestive of the caste of Bhatta Narayana. 

The Ksitisavamsavalicarita records a miracle which 
Bhatta Karayana and the four Kanyakubja Brahmanas 
who accompanied him to the court of Adisura worked on 
their arrival in BengaL This is known as the miracle of 
the Mallakastha or wrestlers’ post (Marathl-Malakhamba), 
YThat these Brahmanas did weis to stick consecrated mate- 

(ft) Eead • 

— ^Tifr^Act at, p 59 
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ri c' ''^o-iblp rich a'i durva grass and grains of nca to 
n p'^'' in fire plaaos in tho oremng of tha day on 

' ■ ;cb t'.cy \ cut to the king’s court Nett morning the door- 
- p rs \vcra surprised to sea that the dry post had blossom- 
ed n.ti a green tree v. ich branches sprouting from the five 
pl^ce h-’re the conseented materials had been planted 
1 !’■' rairaele was no doubt intended by tho immigrants to 
1 '’p’T-'; on their non patron and his subjects thoir wonder- 
Tul rpirit'ial powers Wo onlr recapitulate tho incident 
I ratocUov to the reader how historically unreliable thesa 
c -ironiclcs manv a timo are. 

We 1 '"-e ‘^-‘en chit tradition is unanimous in represen- 
tnig ’’ u t ' N riyana as having migrated from Kanya- 
nilj. ti r.e'ig''] But differant chronicles offer different 
r " for t 01 migration Thus according to one account 
‘.1 u, .Vch-iora once wanted to perform a Vedic sacrifice. 
' •> V as !'DUt.\..r ur.ab'c to obtain properly qualified priests 
f ■» c ucntj for hi n in his kingdom Thera certainly wera 
*■ >'*10 Br'hm''n''s uell-verbed in Vedic lore in Bengal 
’ th-'v u.-ild not undertake tho task of performing a 
*- c-ifc • for b'n, because ho was a Sudra He consequently 
1 t u I.mg of Kinyakubja to send him five eminent 
l''’hm"'nL', irom Iiis city Thus Bhatta NarSyana and 
ri' foi- aS'Ociatcs wont to Bengal and performed a 
^ jd.c ‘aermeo for tho Sudra king Adisura The second 
a court s - teat Bengal once saffered from drought 
and tb'' ri"o K-nynkubja Brahraanas were invited to 
c vtain r.i i by means of sacrifices According to the third 
-t'ii-i>-a w.irt-'d to know what sacrifice would secure for 
int’ogriceof toe Almighty As tho Brahmanas in 
' I- t-in^doae w^ro unable to satkfy him on this point, ho 
1 ' i*fd tb’’ five Brfbmanas from Eanyakubja. The fourth 
.count i .ys tl at an evil omea once foreshadowed a cala- 
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-r.itr for tho province of Bengal. Adisura thoreupon 
T-'que^tod {he five eminent Brdhmnnn'; from Kanyafcubjn to 
KO to his country and perform Bacnfices with a view to 
nverr the threatened calamity. According to the fifth and 
h'st account these Br5hmnnas loft Kanyakubja on account 
of religious persecution. 

Though tho versions regarding tho reason why these 
Brdhmanas left Kanyalcubja and migrated to Gauda thus 
differ, it is not impo*?sililG to ohtam from them a consistent 
'^rory. Tint story w ould seem to bo that Buddhism became 
powerful at tho court of Kanyakub 3 a, where Brahmanas 
following Vedic religion found it impossible to continue 
tho practice of their' faith Vedic religion mainly consisted 
in the performance of sacrifices As these could not he 
performed in Kanyaicuhja where the Buddhistic doctrine of 
ahimsi or non-slaughter prevailed, the Brahmanas migrated 
to Bengal, which was tho stronghold of Brahmanism and 
continued to perform their sacrifices there. 

This story receives corroboration if we look to contem- 
porary history. The emperor Harso, who was born in 590 
A. D,, ruled over the v/hole of Northern India from 606 A.D. 
to 64,7 A. D. Though in his inscriptions he styles himself 
ParamamShesvara,*^! we know from a statement of Bana 
in his Harsacarita and from the account of the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsang that the emperor was favourably 
inclined towards Buddhism and actually embraced that 
faith towards the end of his reign Sthanvisvara or Thanesar 
was the capital of Harsa in the beginning, but later qu it 
was shifted to Kanyakub 3 a or Kanouj Under Horsa 
Brahmanism and Buddhism lived at peace, but after his 
■death Buddhism grew aggressive at Kanyakub]'^ and began to 

(f) See tho Mttdlmban Copjorplato of niii9a in Epigraphia. 

InfhcaVol I p. 67. 
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persecute tbo followers of the older religion. Even iu 

11 nrsa’s time Bengal was known not only as tbo slrongbold 
of Brahmanism, hut as on inveterate enemy of Buddhism 
Eing SasSnka of Bengal bad treacherously murdered 
Hnrsa's elder brother Eajyavardhana, who in his early days 
had accepted Buddhism and is referred to in the inscriptions 
ns Pnramasaugata Sasanka hated Buddhism and did his 
bc't to extirpate it Ho is knov n to have dug up and burnt 
the holy Bodhi tree at Gaya and persecuted the Buddhists in 
diverge vay The same pro-Brahmanic and anti-Buddhit>.ic 
trrditicn continued in Bengal after Sas&nka It therefore 
•"onnds quite reasonable that BrShmanas following Vedic- 
religion should migrate to Bengal from Kanyakubja in 
order to ho able to follow their ancient religion of sacriOce 
without molestation 

A few more details about Bhatta Narayana can 
gathered from his drama Thus wo know that he was a- 
Vnisnava or do\o'’eo of Visnu Out of the three stanzas 
that constitute the Nandi, h\o are in praise of Visnu, and 
even in the third, vhich glorifies Siva, reference to Visnu 
is rr’’di in such a manner rs to bring out the superiority 
cf th t gLtu to Sr. a*-' Then again in the body of the 
drama v.hciicTcr the author has occasion to speak of Krsna, 
ho terme which unmistakably show that he holds 

the ’Sidrrra chief to bo an avatar of Visnu and looks upon 

(O 3 \ idf onr note on this passage. Sco 

a'.*oiu 10 and ocr ro*e thereon 
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him as the hiRbc^t; Bmhman itself Further, like all 
dmita philosopher? Blnttn KarSvana hold that the host 
raenn? of renchinf: the Lord and obtaiiiinp emancipation was 
aindivided or solo devotion to Him''’’. Adisura is supposed 

( ? 1 Prs<i in t’li^ connection the foUomng • 

.rfs-pj-rj <.(</ 3 

(2) irrmr u ' t is <p s-g^<pjv js- 

ctr.’ p 20 

t2) ‘tttVt — -’'TV, j'int ft-'errrrfr nn* 

tTT^ »-' r'— -f visnh I 

^ f rr 'hu — s>r, TTz rr-s- ij-rnf <^1 ir^f^ i sr-r i 

vnmn rT'-v^-nf nnrk 

nh'j-T *• rTT;,?TrtUr>;7 rsqrsTr i 

7 T^ih 77tH7t vr THsm 

a air.--; 'nn77n h‘j 7j « 

Act 1 p 21 

('•) ' =sn. Mh<^i«H t ru» T i 7T? tfri^ rr^ lITTJ i’ p 22 

f5) ' Cih-trmH-rmTihTiTj fth'HnrfH P* 155 

(6) ‘ TTT'mpaa vRtnu ' u^^iah T a r t ' p, 156 

(7) ‘ 'iT T -T'-f ' M n»i a 1 ^ Tina'rtl'^ I ’ p 160 

(>S) ‘7>7FTii7mamf >rifl aa T»;tT’'7rr; i’ p 160 

(o) ‘7 r fr vrrnm ni7z i 

i' p 161 

(10) ‘p-r HTTTtfr mTrroi‘’’T ai^fai’p 175 

(11) ‘an vrovR >jn7tT77i2fi tea?! frdfr ' •• trasspij- 

Onnmtm vprrm •’Ttnmppfr artpm m i 

^fP7nn'iHnu?»rafna 
gi’5T 7» v 7 ' iriu ^w?a ntiaiH’ i 

Peannifa a nt 

HTia Tnta ^ fr aa^ n vs n Act vi p 197 

(12) ‘ a aariTf vrmmr. vm ’ p 199 

fjn) ‘ JaTtt ‘a UTjrfTf^ nar ammt ’ ti 46. Tins etanraia Bomc- 
timcB 80 interpreted na to make out Bhatta NSrSyaija a 
follower o£ the Advaita School. This, wo think, iff 
entirely wrong Vido our notes on tlio itanra. ^(5^ 
rn'¥ ]nat means arr^aTa %% , so well known in the 
- BhffgaTttta SarupradSya. 
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■'ril rf X'ir'ijur'v 

n.nv \'\\c ‘,v'. n *v r'’.'* "nr .'.-Y. ;*'t r U nVl’uu; tl^nnito in t trj 

1"^ »•* '"'* “h''* V" n'‘'.nnlly n'Ve, 

H "! mv f *r*''iT n'* n.','* fr. \ nVnni Bh'nt\n iS^rTv- 

yn-'i”'' ^‘-'iT~i\ Ir-'.'.J'iy frr n l''-’ VonV^nih^m Ab th 
jTji.'n ' * ’ '*''''' J'nnjif'd f'"" V't' jv^rforninncvi of n 
5* \ '*’. f'r ymn’’! ho wa^ nnoll 

v^'~' 1 i*' f-'-r,'*'ci'.! H‘.--”“‘nr.- nvi iti f'jo.u’'' of Karinn- 

V T ',' c n'irn'k*»<»n in t'n fnci that hr? con;- 
n ''.'■'Sc' ' ‘ V. rj'. ‘‘ n drnn'\ln*?od on 

j.- ‘ ■’C’-' <■!« ' ' nin of :h’i‘ rr< »t opir inu'^t 

i ' j- -n' i ?'< *-nn *. j •J'i nnd r> fhoA that 

t n n" I :fni* <’f Ym-'). Ssmklr. a 

r.nlV-Y 'nT. nn" , ' v. /.« v\ hU <1- I'oaa BhnMn KSr’i- 

n-ian »- n ' r .•'' h,-Jr < <’f '>!> k, •>\o conclude 

t'.af *. 1-.. *5 " ' '‘•‘.rn ns \\cll Thf' 

/IOj ’■'h-' 5.. *-n;c‘ / ’ f( r iindin',: o i*. th" v. horonheut^- of 

n'". nn irh Vve n •■jim ‘‘t fh^ connnonce- 

»!.<’,* .\r\ ‘.i. •"'''ja f' A n’’**'*.n 7'\''T'lynnn must; ha\c 

"* Tt-j '‘'i o" pilRy 'uch nn the* Artlin* 5‘?tT v 

ef Knu-ilv- 

In conclnoinr t‘'i > * eJion on the Pnr^’onal Account of 
thr* /‘.ntho*- V..* df'ir*' t'>i'n'.' thnl uo havo taken it for 
jrmntc-’i thn‘ Iika*’n litr'iyai.n, who according: to tho Bonf<aI 

(<) 35'i-I 

rftTtft—'-'*. f- c--r/"^te jr’aiic ' t a nk cnr■p^^Tt- 

»'* r- { I 

V^17rrir» — «i‘“1 I "n *'{ I 

■^rrfi— t' r '•’i >m • 

-fanta — ''"c* i 'r-Jifr 

•^rn'j TTcf'ra ^ jt'T'TH TiunV^r r,r<t 
i>tn"ivTT''TiT Ti arTiTt qr'ir fjfiwa i 
nh'i'-t <rr:n f^t'Tfacfy^k'nrif e 'T-j 
fn* -inua vivr neCe '.ft<V n^rpfk » i 

Act i 
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cVo-iclcs, ■n-as nrited oy Adis jra from Kanyakubia -vras 
id-ntical vi:i tac au‘nor of toe Venlsamhara The chxono- 
Icsical pctincn, '.’•hich tne Venlsambara occupies in Sanskrit 
Lr-rah-re, dots not militate against this identification. It 
Tuus*' at the same time he pointed out that none of the 
carcmcics says that the Brahmana Baatta NSrSyana, who 
'^as inTiced oy Adisira, v as a poet and the author of the 
Vf a^-ario-ra. 

2 The D.A.TE OF Bh.-vtta Xaray.vn.a 

• • « 

Ancient Indians acniered eminence in many depart- 
ot learning, but they lacried historical sense. This 
ma" jcT.^aps be so because they were not much interested 
in th' a’uairs of this world, which they regarded only as a 
7 '' 5 c: of preparation for the next Whatever that may be, 
iccro 1- much truth in hlai Muller’s remark that history in 
f^e criinary sense of the v.ord is unknown to Indian 
li:— a‘jrc Tne rcs-ilt of rhis is that the dates of Sanskrit 
7/Oct= at far from being precisely settled. We consider 
curs' Ivi.' fo-tunate if we are able to assign a poet to a 
pa*ti!rjlar cenhiry or at best to ihe first or second half 
th:-cof SomcMm's da'-ts once fixed have to be revised in 
'r- lig"*' o' nt-^ evidence subsequently discovered ‘All 
di*'- given in Indian nis'-ory,’ says Whitney, ‘are pins set 
up to \c be 'led down again'*’ 

T 0 -inds o' cTilerce are usually relied upon in 
d'*- -"ini-g the da":= of Sanskrit autaors viz internal and 
f T*-— al Ir* rnni evidence ta :c 3 the form of a reference to, 
c- qe'"n" 0" fro'-, a pruvious writer by the author in 
qu 1" ni 3 "■cr>ts Such reference or quotation gives 
, j 5 backward limit for the date of 

ta. t -"C-, Ex: 'na! evidence consists in a reference to or 

f'j - c' ' : G-i-'i'ii'- b_, Whitney, p xir 
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'quotation from the author by some subsequent writer and it 
supplies the termiruis ad quern or the forward limit, later 
than which the author cannot be supposed to have 
flourished. 

As regards internal evidence the VenTsamhara of 
Bhatta Naraynna does not furnish any. There is no refer- 
ence in it to any previous author. No other work of Bhatta 
J^arayana, where such evidence can be sought, is also 
available But we possess ample evidence to determine the 
terminus ad quern for the Venisamhara. Bhatta Narayana’s 
drama proved very popular with vuriters on Sanskrit 
rhetoric or Alamkarasastra They quoted from it on many 
occasions to illustrate different topics in their works. The 
most eminent of these writers, chronologically arranged, 
are Vamana ( 750-800 A D. ), Anandavardhana ( 840-870 
A D ), DhanaSjaya (950 A. D.), Bhojaraja (1005-1054 
AD), Ksemendra (1025-1075 AD), Mammata ( 1100 A.D ) 
and Yisvanatha ( 1350 A D It is not necessary to go 
into the details of the quotations from the Venisamhara that 
are found in the works of all these rhetoricians We shall 
only refer to Vamana who is the earliest of these writers 
and is assigned to the latter half of the eighth century. In 
his Kavyalamkarasutravrtti Vamana has quoted from the 
'Venisamhara at least four times Once he quotes a line 
f 0 illustrate the figure Sahokti^d and three times more he 
notes and defends three ungrammatical forms of Bhatta 

( 2 ) The dates, wbich aro given in jarenthesis, do not repre- 
sent the span of life of the various writers, or the year of 
tlieir birth or death, but the period in which or the year 
about which the literary activity of the authors lay, 

»(r) Bead 

(Ye V. 36d) under ^ 3.28. 
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Kirsraua''' Tans li i= sctiled that the data of Bhatta 
KS.r^'Taua is seme time anterior to 750 A- D. 

A pi^C- of external evidence may be used in the case of 
Eha ’*3 ^Srarana to obtain the lei^ninus a quo or the bade— 
vrard limit also, though this e\ idence cannot be considered 
be of a conclusive character. In the introductory stanzas 
to his Harsacarita BSna mentions some of his distinguished 
predecessor' in the domain of poetry either by their names 
or bv their vcrrV.s' ’ If Bhatta Xarayana had preceded 
Bina, hevould have baen raferred to by him But Baca 
docs no: mention eitner our poat or his drama This means 
that Bha’*a Narayana came after Buna Bana flourished 
in the first halt of the seventh century Putting together- 
tho results of these tvo pieces of external evidence we come 
to the conclusion tnat Bhatta Karayana must have lived 
some timo be‘wcen 650 and 750 A. D. 

(t) Pcaa ‘‘r^ " (Ve ii 19— Uere t'lc 

rcidiag adop'cd in our Ic-rt is “tfi*- fr i sth 

rt vlr 1^1 =~ ^ I 3~r i' under 5 2 4'5 , 

‘ ri-!,n-^h ^yrTrsv! <o 5 T ” (Ve i p 
20— Hc-e our reading IS “ ’’)t under 5 2 77, 

..cd “ fVnt ” 0*c III 41 — Here our reading 15 

“s ) rv^ cT'^Pi fe«rls i sTq i 

it— m It* <trs-3r>Te i arcfTTn i ’ 

undo' 5 2 82 

( < ) Tm sa -vnittrs are in sU nine Tin VyOlSB, tbe author of 
tne \ C'ivadat*.:: BhattSra Hancandra, SStavSbana, 
Pravar..*<‘na,_BhZja, Elshdssa, the author of tbe Brbat- 
\ albx and Adbva'Uja. It vriU be noticed that one 
ED ar'e emission in tbis list is Vslmlki Sitteh, tlic 
r.rmss ana meat have cmtrd in BSna’g days and Vsl- 
iiibn ct*tainl} dcsc'Tcd note VTby be Tvas not men- 
tion‘-ii ve cannot say. Tbatisvby ve IiaTe remarked 
aboTt that thi* p'cee of evidence cannot bo considered 
to b-* of a conclnsirc cnir3Ct<’r. 
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Three other considerations confirm this conclusion. 
We have seen before that according to Bengal tradition 
Bhatta Isarayana was the chief ot the Kanyakubja 
Brahma nas who had been invited to settle in that province 
by King Adisura The date of Adisura is not definitely 
fixed Buc he is regarded as the traditional progenitor of 
the Sena Dynasty, which according to Cunningham^w^ 
reigned in Bengal between 650 and 1108 A. D, Adisura thus 
must have reigned in the latter half of the seventh century 
A- D. and Bhatta Narayana, who was his contemporary 
according to tradition, must consequently be assigned to the 
SEune period 

In Hiuen Tsang’s account of his travels a king of 
Nepal of the name of Amsuvarman is mentioned. His 
sister Bhogadevl was married to a Prince Surasena This 
Surasana is identified with Adisura, the founder of the Sena 
Dynasty. Amsuvarman is known to have ruled about 
644-652 A. D This gives the latter half of the seventh 
century as the period of Adisura and consequently that 
of our poet. 

The second consideration which confirms this date is 
derived from contemporary history We have seen before 
ihat religious persecution v/as the reason that induced 
Bhatta Narayana and his associates to migrate from 
Kanyakubja to Bengal. It has also been shown above that 
Buddhism was in the ascendant in Kanyakubia in the 
second half of the seventh century This consequently 
must have been the period in which our author migrated to 

(«) See Keporta of the Archteological Survey of India by 
Cunningham, Vol. XV, Appendix Note on the Hiatory 
of Bengal 

■( tJ ) Bee Beal’s Buddhist Eecorda of the Western World, VoU 
II, p. 81, foot-note 102. 


2 



tjJ n 


IS 


ice V A Crincal Sr^cy 


Br'^ca! :rc~ SfiT-yV-iub::: where the prachce of the ancient 
Vecic relief;" o: sacrifee involving slaughter cf animals, 
'"^"8 > ter fo'r'dcen 

Th; ‘rird cc~ 5 :':era"';n refers to the s*yle and the 
"tral c^ns"mt*i;~ c: tre drama These indicate that 
-"-'r T;rr''ara telongea to wnat may be styled the age 
c' B"a“at’rdn'-' Brava mfti flounsned towards the end 
c-^ --tvenm 3"d *re c;gmring of tae eignta eenmxy.rhat 
‘^'m: tin;: te*w::n 675 and Tdo A. D It cannot be 
; — ways' E B'arryana was a predecessor, con- 
Temr r ~y t' s ct.--s ~ cf Baavabhfti But we snail not 
^ ns= gn n'~. to tne secotm half of tne seventh 


w V ill "3 s:jn that various considera- 
:;"d nal: of the seven^n cemry as the 




Ate c,'rt'm"”ers conrseten with this topic may be 
me"’ cef-'e c'"clucng tnis section, 

71; K: 'sa~ims7yli:arita conniins the history cf the 
ep'C'-y " 'ICO Eyy Xrrayana is supposed to be the 
"d. :n,rir:;re raturally io^cs: to this boos: for 
t : cate o; o-r poet But as we remarked 
ar—^ c- V- 'Its c: t'ls m"c do rot possess much historical 
•a.-t sr — ed cy tae da-e wnicn tne Ksitfsavam- 

sival.t'r.m a:";s for Baa"a Xirayara According to this 
O' O' . K-'g .-A.' Ira senled Baa"3 Xarayana andhis osso- 
c a -= 1 " „ s -U'gd;- tae Sara year 999 which is 1077 
A E‘ A' Vantaaa, "-ao dcurished in the lat'er half of 




* c viy.rf cf 't le etc. 
“i ftr-ttyiri tad Ecava- 
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the eighth century A. D., quotes from the Venisamhajas 
eleventh century can obviously not be accepted as the date 
of our author Rejendra Lai Mitra’s 1072 A. D as the 
correct date of Bhatta Narayana has also to be rejected for 
the same reason 

Wilson gives ‘about the eighth or ninth century’ as the 
probable period of the composition of the Venisamhara, 
If the expression ‘ about the eighth ’ means the period com- 
prising, say, 675 to 725 A. D, Wilson is right Ninth 
century is of course out of question for the same reason 
which rules out the date given by the Esitlsavamsavali- 
carita At the same time it must be confessed that Wilson’s 
fixing the date of the Venlsamhara as ‘about the eighth or 
ninth century ’ was certainly admirable, for we must re- 
member that he wrote more than a hundred years agof'^ 
when materials for discussing such problems were extre- 
mely scanty. 

We now quote Wilson’s remarks on this question. 
Says he, ‘ There is nothing in the play to furnish a clue to 
its date It is frequently cited in the Kavya-Prakasa, the 
Da6a-Rupaka, and Sahitya-Darpana, to which works it is 
consequently anterior According to tradition, the author, 
Bhatta Narayana, was one of the Kanouj Brahmanas invi- 
ted into Bengal by Adi-Sura, from whom the BrShmanas of 
that province are descended he was of the Sandilya family. 
Adi-Sura is supposed to have reigned three centuries before 
our era; but if we may place any dependence on Abulfazl’s 
list of Bengal kings, he was the twenty-second prince in 
ascent from Belal Sen, who, it is well known, reigned in 
, the thirteenth century Assigning then the moderate dura- 

(y) The first edition of WilBon’s well-known work ‘ Select 
Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus’ was published 
in 1827 
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tion of about tbxee hundred years to these intermediate 
princes, and admitting the tradition with respect to Bhatta 
Nararana, the Veul-samhara might have been written, 
about the eighth or ninth century a period not at all in- 
compatible with the comparative harshness of its style and 
the rudeness of its execution, particularly if we conclude, 
agreenblr to tradition, that it was among the earliest re- 
sults of the introduction of Brahuanical literature into 
Bengar‘=' 

Julius Grill in the Kjitische Einleitung (Critical In- 
5Toduction)''> to his edition of the Venisamhara, published 
in 1871, discusses the question of the date of Bhatta Nfira- 
yana and comas to the conclusion that our poet must have 
lived in the sixth or seventh century A jD 

Max Muller suggested^*’' that Bbadranarayaua, who 
is mentioned in the Harsacarita as a companion of Sana m 
his wanderings was identical with Bhatta WarSyana This 
malces our poet a contemporary of Sana 

(;) 'Tlicatrc of tho Hindus’ Vol II, p 313-344 In tbo 
above quotation proper names have been transUterated 
according to modern sjstcm 

(' ) English translation o£ Grill’s Kritischo EinUitung by 
L R \ aids a was published in his edition of the Vonl- 
aamhara by X. B Godbolc (1835) under the heading 
‘Ink Jilomorandum by L R Vaidva ’ 

(h) Max Muller’s suggestion was as a matter of fact based 
on inatcurato reading of tho passage concerned. 
Among the companions of Bxna’s srandonngs are mcn- 
t oned ‘yyfyui ’ yiwmTvitwaseridentlfzaiB-read 

bv Max Muller as which ho suggested was 

identical with 
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3 The Works of Bhatta Narayana 

The Venisamhara is the only work of Bhatta Narayana 
that is at present known to us. But there are reasons to 
believe that he must have written other works as well In 
the Introduction to the Venisamhara some Mss speak of 
the drama as ‘a new composition’*'^' of the poet. This 
means that Bhatta Narayana was the author of some other 
drama or dramas. What this drama or these dramas were 
that preceded the composition of the Venisamhara we have 
no means of finding out in the present state of our 
knowledge. 

The DaSakumSracarita, which goes under the name of 
Dandin, is known to be the work of more than one author*'^^ 
It consists of the Purvaplthika,^ the Da^akumaracarita 
(proper) and the Uttaraplthika or Sesa Of these only the 
Da^akumaracarita (proper) is the work of Dandin. Two 
versions*®' of the Purvaplthika are at present available. 
From a stanza occurring at the end of a Ms of the second, 
but little known, version we learn that it is the work of 
Bhatta Narayana and that the scribe Harisarman wrote it, 

(c) See Grill’s edition, p 129, -where the readings 

and'ft^qWJl’ for'iff^’ in the passage ‘Jifwwm 
^ TCT sf%g 5 <icir wi, ’ ( p 3 onr edition ) are 

given 

(d) Vide Section X entitled ‘The Authors of the Da^aku- 

nUTracarita’ from the Introduction to our edition of the 
Da^ akumSr ac nr it a 

(c) The first and well-known version is the one that is 
usually printed in the current editions of the 
Da^akumSTacanta The second version "was unknown 
till 1919, -when it -was published as an Appendix by 
the late Mr G J Agasbe to the Second Revised Edition 
of the Da^akumSracantn in the Bombay Sanskrit and 
Prakrit Senes 
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because he could not secure the original Purvaplthika of 
Dandin^^ Now no other poet bearing the name Bha^ta 
NSrSyana is known. So we may presume that this Bhatta 
Narayana is identical w ith our author. This means that 
besides the Venlsamhara our author wrote a Purvaplthika 
to complete the incomplete Dasakumaracarita of Dandin. 

Vallabhadeva (about the fifteenth century) quotes in 
his Subhasitavali seven stanzas under the name Bhatta 
Naiayana, and one more under the name Narayana, 
which also is considered by Peterson to belong to 
our author Out of these eight stanzas^^' only one viz. 
No 79 occurs in the Venlsamhara as one of the three 
stanzas''*', which constitute the Nandi according to some 
Mss These three stanzas are not incorporated in the text of 
any of the printed editions, but are always noted as variants 
to three others which are recognised as forming the proper 
Nandi of the drama Now these seven stanzas, which 
Vallabhadeva quotes as Bhatta Narayana’s, must have come 
from some other work or w orks of our author, which are at 
present unknown to us j 

Sarugadhara (1363 A. D ) in his anthology known as 
Sarngadhirapaddhati quotes nine stanzas’*' under the name 

(/) Read 

iTT— n 

— Appendix p 165 ( Bombay 
Sanskrit Series ) 

1 ^) All stanz i3 \\ Inch are attributed to our author in antho- 
logies, but which are not found in tno extant text of tho 
\ inliaiiiliZra, are collected in Appendix A to thi3 
hook 

(/*.) For tiioac throe <itanza3 see Notes p 10 of our edition of 
the \ pp;l-.t.iiihJra 

(i) hco «ianra3 tlo3 173 3972, 3931,4073, 4074, 4031, 

4c'd5, 4055 and 4033 from the Sarngadharapaddhali 
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ITirivon ’ Bnalta and these are all found in thoVenlsamhara, 
Ho ha^; again quoted two stanzas^'-' more, which in other 
anthologies are found under the name of Bhatta NarSyana. 
One of thc'c is the same as No. 79 of the Snbhasitavali, 
waich ^^e have seen forms one of the three stanzas that 
constitute a variant Nandi The other is not found in the 
extant text of the Vonlsnmhara, but is supposed to occur in 
a Telagu Ms of the plai' 

A drama, called J5naklparinaya, is mentioned in a 
catalogue of as the work of Bhatta Narayana^^' Not 
having ‘'Oon the Ms , we arc unable to say whether this 
Bhal'a Narayana is the same as our author If ho be the 
same, the Janaklparinaya would bo another drama of our 
author 

^ Another Name of Bhatta Narayana 

Narayana lb a very common name in India and Bhatta 
is an honorific title implying eminence in learning. 
Bhatta is specially assumed by those who achieve distinc- 
tion in Alamkarasdstra or the science of rhetoric. Numerous 
writers of the name of Nariyana are known Aufrecht in 
his Catalogus Catalogorum mentions quite a number of them. 
But Bhatta Narayana appears to be the exclusive name of 
the author of the Venlsamhara, 

We have seen before that the Sarngadharapaddhati 
quotes mne stanzas from the Venlsamhara under the name 
Narayana Bhatta This indicates that Bhatta Narayana 
was sometimes referred to as Narayana Bhatta as welL 
This latter form of the name can however not be regarded 

(j ) These are stanzas Xos 135 and 4009 For these see 
Appendix A 

{L) See Catalogue o£ Sanskrit Manuscripts in Mysore and 
Coorg by Lewis Rice (1884) p 256. 
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he gained this title because he composed a line in which 
the word Bhavabbuti Ogured prominently^’^ Acarya 
Diksita, the grand father of Appayya Diksita, was known by 
the title Vaksasthalacirya King Krsna Dev a Raya of 
Vjjayanagara ( 1509-1530 A. D ) once visited Eancl. As 
he sat before the idol of Varada ( a name of Visnu ) in 
company with his wife, worshipping the deity, Acarya 
Diksita composed a stanza, which contained a flattering 
reference to the beauty of Krsna Deva Raya’s queen^oh This 
pleased the Vijavanagara king so much that he decreed that 
the author bo thence-forwrrd know n as Vaksasthalacarya, 


(n) Tiie line, which according to sonic scenred loi Srlkantln. 

the title BhavnbhQti, is cither ‘rnwn ’ or 

‘nOrUvi JMt JWipa[ih?irT^ ’ It seems clear that these 
lines arose after tlic name rather than the name sprang 
from the lines. 

(o) Tins stan/a rune as foUow'3 

crn%(i vT'tmroiT P-eni, i 

vrr ii 

The significance of tho stanza will bo understood if 
wo remember that Visiju is supposed to have LatsmX 
permanently residing on Ins chest When tberoforo 
tho God saw before him a lady, who seemed to be 
Lak^mT incarnate, ho wondered whether the Goddess 
had left her usual place and looked at bis chest to make 
sure that sho was there. Tho ultimate idea i^i the stanza. 
JB that the queen, was so like Lak^ml that oven Varada, 
mistook her for his wife 
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1 The Title of the Drama 

Venlsamhara*^', the title of this drama, means the 
tying up or rearrangement of the loose dishevelled mass of 
hair It has reference to the vow of Bhimasena, which 
forms the central topic of the drama In suggesting 
ro us the nature of this vow Bhat^a Narayana has intro- 
duced a change of far-reaching consequence in the original 
account of the Mahabharata and in order to call special 
attention to this change we are devoting a separate 
section to this title 

In that notorious gambling match between the Panda- 
vas and the Kauravas, Yudhisthira lost all his wealth and 
possessions owing to the deceitful tricks of Sakani Ulti- 
mately he staked himself and his brothers and even his 
vife and when he was defeated in the game once 
more, the Pandavas and their queen became the slaves of 
the Kauravas Duryodhana thereupon ordered DraupadI 
to be brought into the assembly She refused on the ground 
that she v, as not in a fit condition to go there Duryodhana 
then sent his brother Dussasana to bring her He dragged 
her by her hair into the hall inspite of her protestations and 
pulled her only garment in his attempt to strip her naked. 
Duryodhana had already bared bis thigh and shoved it to 
the Panclla princess, intimating thereby his desire that she 
should occupy it Bhlmasena’s ire vas roused By all the 
holy things in the world he vowed that for those indignities 

(ji) T iTC arc three grammatical and three exegetical expla- 
natiOTE of the title Vepisamharam 1 or these see Xotes 
to O' r edition, pp 1-4 
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flcapcd upon DraupadI he would tear open the chest of 
Dussasana and drink his blood and that he would break the 
thighs of D Jryodhana \\ ith his mace, kick him on his head 
and )««'// /if-i h ni'is bmcwad with the blood ofDuujodham 
rc-aruingc the dtshvLclled mitr of Draupadi, who was theie/oie 
to ullo'i htr hair to remain tn that disordered coudUion till he 
julfdh d his lo'v. It is to this latter part of Bhimasena’s vow, 
conceriung the rearrangement of Draupadi’s dishevelled 
hair v ith hands gory with Duryodhana’s blood, that refer- 
ence is made in the title of tno drama 

We desire to point ouc here that that particular portion 
of Bhlma^cna’s vo\% (printed m Italics above), which is 
referred to in the title of tno drama, finds no sanction in the 
Afauiibharatu Tliere is no reference to it in the Sabha- 
parvan, vhich describes the gambling, the dragging into 
the assembly of DraupadI and the various vows of the 
PJndava princes. In the Salpayarvan also, which des- 
cribes tne slaughter of Duryodhana by Bhimasena, we find 
no mention of Draupadls dLshevellod hair being tied by 
Bhimasena v ith hands smeared with Duryodhana’s blood. 
Further, in cbe description of thq^life the Pandavas led in 
the foresc and in the capital of Virata there is no reference 
to Draupadl’s allowing her hair to continue disordered with 
a view to their being ultimately rearranged by Bhimasena 
in the manner stated above From the Sabhaparvan onwards 
Bhimasena has repealed his vow on many occasions, but 
nowhere is there any reference to his having vowed to 
rearrange Draupadl’s dishevelled hair with hands stained 
with Duryodhana’s blood It would therefore appear that 
this part of Bhimasena's vow is Bhatta Narayana’s own 
addition and it is easy to see that from the dramatic point 
of view it 13 of the utmost importance But this fact does 
not appear to have struck any of the previous editors or 
annotators of the drama 
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That this addition of Bhatta Xarayana to BhimasenaV 
TovT has had immense influence on subsequent literature 
and on people’s ideas about this episode from the !Maha- 
bharata can be easily seen. Numerous dramas dealing 
v’ith the life of Draupadl and of the Pandavas subsequent 
to the incidents of the Sabhaparvan have been Vitritten in 
modern Indian languages And everywhere Draupadl has 
been depicted as allowing her hair to hang loosely on her 
back, because she was not to tie them up till Bhimasena 
killed Duryodhana and rearranged them vith hands 
gory with his blood On the stage whenever Draupadl 
appears, her hair hang loosely on her back. People are 
hardly aware that this condition of Draupadl is due to 
Ebatta Harayana’s innovanon and that the Mahabharata 
knovs nothing about it On the contrary the general 
belief is that in the Mahabharata itself Bhimasena’s vow 
■?\as exactly as Bhatta Narayana depicts it to be Such 
has been the tremendous influence of the Yenlsamhara on 
men’s ideas about the Mahabharata 

A similar case may be quoted to illustrate how a 
dramatist’s work influences people’s ideas about historical 
facts Shakespeare portrays Henry V as his ideal man of 
action. English boys ana girls learn their English history 
more from Shakespeare’s dramas than from regular history 
hooks Consequently they have grand ideas about Henry 
V, but we knoi\ that history nas a different verdict to 
bring about this monarch 

We now proceed to give a summary of the drama act 
by act and add to it our critical appreciation 

2 SujniARY OF THE PROLOGUE 

At the beginning of the drama ve have the Prastavana 
or the Prologue, which commences wjtb the usual man gala, 
here consisting of three stanzas Tvo of these are in 
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glorification of Lord Visnu, while the third is in praise of 
Siva After this the Sutradhara enters and offers his own 
salutation to Kxsna-dvaipayana Vyasa, the author of the 
Bh§,rata He then informs the audience that he is going to 
represent Bhatta Naray ana’s drama, the Venlsamhara, and 
requests that attention be paid to his performance either out 
of regard for the labours of the poet, or out of reverence for 
the sublime plot, or out of curiosity to witness a new drama. 

Just at this moment the Pariparsvika, Assistant of the 
Sutradhara, announces to him from behind the curtain the 
command of Vidura, issued to all actors, to open festivities 
forthwith , for it is the time for the arrival of Lord Krsna, 
who has, through desire for the good of the family of 
Bharata, assumed the role of a mediator and is about to start 
for Duryodhana’s camp with the intention of negotiating 
peace The Sutradhara is glad to learn this news and asks 
his Assistant to begin the concert 

The Paripaisvika now enters and inquires to which 
season the song should refer The Sutradhara replies that 
it should refer to the autumn and himself proceeds to 
describe it His description of the season, owing to its 
double-meaning phraseology, suggests the fall of the 
Dhartarastras The Assistant is much agitated by this 
suggestion. The Sutradhara points out to him the other 
meaning of his words and in order further to allay his 
perturbation invokes blessing on the Kauravas in another 
dofible-meaning stanza This brings on him from behind 
the curtain a severe rebuke from Bhimasena, for he cannot 
stand peace with the hated Kauravas, who have wronged the 
Pandavas and their queen so grievously, and therefore does 
not like Krsna’s mediation. The Sutradhara and his 
Assistant immediately quit the stage in order to escape 
from the gaze of the enraged Bhimasena, whose entrance 
is thus cleverly intimated. 
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3 Cpitical Appreciation of the Prologue 

The dramatic purpose of a Prologue is briefly to intro- 
duce the poet and the play and to prepare the audience 
for itnessing the piece to follow Before the play actually 
starts the audience becomes rery impatient and sometimes 
even rowdr and there is a lot of noise created in the theatre 
The Prastavana must be able to quiet the audience and 
capture its attention With this view dramansts often 
indroduce singing, or create expectations thereof in the 
mind of the audience by referring to it, for singing exer- 
cises such fascinating influence over the human mind 
Thus in the Sakuntala while the assembly is still under the 
influence of the hfatl’s enchanting melody, Dusyanta enters 
and the play begins Here also ve find that ]ust after the 
formal introduction of the poet is over, expectations of a 
musical concert ore raised by the announcement of the 
Pariparsvika and v hile the audience eagerly looks up to 
it, the Sutradhara makes a sensational reference to the fall 
of the Dhartarasiras in his description of the autumn to 
which the song is to pertain. The attention of the assembly 
is thus diverted in an altogether different channel and the 
dialogue between the Sutradhara and his Assistant is 
eagerly listened to The entrance of Bhimasena is again 
very cleverly effected by means of another paronoraastic 
stanca and the play begins The interest of the audience 
IS thus novhere allowed to flag 

Another characteristic of the Prastavana is that it 
should be short Some dramatists raaKe ic unnaturally 
long by introducing all kinds of discussions in it A long- 
drawn Prastavana* tires the audience which has a right 
to say that it has assembled to witness the drama and not 

( r) See fer eramjlc th" PrcstXvanE cf tnc rressnner'gbcvr 
vhtCD contc EC Icsf then tweniy-‘fircc °taDEn': 
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to listen to the views of the poet on sundry matters, or to 
hear an exaggerated account of his greatness and learning. 
Kalidasa’s Prastavana to his Sakuntala is an ideal one from 
this point of view The present Prastavana appears a little 
too long But that was inevitable. For, this Prastavana is 
more than a Prologue proper It umtes in it the character- 
istics of a Viskamhhaka as well The plot of this drama is 
taken from the Mahabharata, the story in which is so long 
that it was absolutely necessry to inform the audience 
where exactly the action of the drama began This neces- 
sitated a few more speeches than would otherwise have 
been necessary It is to be noted that Bhatta Narayana 
has constructed his Prastavana with great skill There is 
nothing unnatural about it and it satisfies all the require- 
ments so admirably 

Reading between the lines of the Prastavana one is 
always able to form some ideas regarding the dramatist’s 
position in the literary world This Prastavana does not 
reveal Bhatta Narayana as having attained any very great 
literary eminence He does not even appear to feel sure 
that the audience would give him a patient hearing He 
has therefore to plead, more or less helplessly, even like 
Kalidasa in his Vikramorvaslyam, that attention may, for 
one reason or another, be kindly paid to his performance 
There seems to be no doubt that when Bhatta Harayana 
wrote this passage, he had Kalidasa's Vikramorvaslya 
stanza before him Kalidasa’s influence on Bhatta Nara- 
yana is visible in this Prastavana in another place also. 
When the Paripar^vika enters, he asks the Sutradhara, 

‘ Concerning which season should the song be sung ? ’ The 

( r ) With Bhatta NSrSya^a’s ‘ 

Jik'^rsi ’ compare 

Kalidxsa’B ‘ sTurfzra ^ 

’ V 2 2 , - 
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Sutradhara answers by saying that the song should refer to 
the autumn, which has just set in All this appears to be 
almost an exact copy of the dialogue between the Sutra- 
dhara and the iN’atl in the Sakuntala 

A dramatic Prastavana is, according to writers on 
rhetoric, of five kinds The Prastavana of the Venisamhara 
belongs to the Kathodghata type, which is one of these 
five^'’ The Kathodghata Prastavana is that in which a 
character makes his entrance on the stage, repeating a 
sentence of the Sutradhara or making reference to what the 
Sutradhara has saii In the Venisamhara Bhimasena 
enters, repeating a few words of the Sutradhara and ex- 
pressing his resentment at the general tenor of the 
Sutradhara ’s stanca The Prascavanas of the Ratnavall 
and the Mudraraksosa also belong to this Kathodghata type. 
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The Pandavas have fulfilled the condition of twelve 
yeaxs’ residence in the forest and further one year’s resi- 
dence tncogmto. Duryodhana is yet unwilling to restore to 
them their legitimate share of kingdom. Both sides prepare 
for war. The pious Yudhisthira becomes alarmed at the 
prospect of the impending calamity and a last attempt to 
settle matters amicably is determined upon. Lord &lkrsna 
is chosen as the mediator of peace and he has already 
departed on his mission. Everybody is looking forward to 
the expected peace with a feeling of relief. But Prince 
Bhimasena is of another mind. He cannot stand peace with 
the hated Kauravas and consequently does not like the 
Lord’s departure for Duryodhana’s camp. His ire is roused 
when he finds the Sutradhara exulting in the prospect of 
peace and in a mood of bitter resentment he makes his 
entrance on the stage, followed by his beloved brother 
Sahadeva, and the drama proper begins. 

Sahadeva tries to ally the anger of Bhimasena, but 
Bhimasena is not in a mood to listen to any argument. He 
is even ready to revolt against the authority of Yudhisthira 
and wants to destroy the Kauravas single-handed. In rage 
he starts for the armoury, for which he mistakes Draupadl’s 
quadrangle. On being reminded of his mistake, he decides 
to wait for the Queen’s arrival, for he wants to take leave 
of her before embarking upon tbe task of effecting his fell 
revenge. Sahadeva in the meanwhile tries to explain to 
him the circumstances under which and the motive with 
which Yudhisthira made his overtures of peace and 
informs him of the condition viz the grant of five villages, 
on which peace is sought to be effected. Bhimasena flouts 
his words, and being most painfully surprised at 
Yudhisthira’s low demand, absolutely refuses to associate 
himself with such peace. 

3 
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At this juncture DraupadI makes her entrance. Tears 
are rising in her eyes Sahadeva fears that her sight would 
add fuel to the already blazing fire of Bhimasena’s anger. 
And what had happened was this DraupadI along with her 
co-wives had gone to pay customary obeisance to Gandharl. 
On her way back she was seen by Duryodhana’s wife 
Bhanumatl, who made a cruel and insulting reference to 
her loose hair which, she said, must now be tied, in view of 
the peace that the Pandavas were striving to bring about 
by means of only five villages This is too much for the 
already excited Bhimasena, who, while impatiently rising 
from his seat, declares that in a short time he will break 
the thighs of Duryodhana and tie up Draupadi’s hsur with 
hands gory with his blood 

Behind the curtain a great noise is heard and a drum 
is loudly beaten A Chamberlain enters in haste and in- 
forms Bhimasena that Lord Krsna has returned, his mission 
having proved unsuccessful, and that Yudhisthira has 
ordered hostilities to be commenced forthwith. Taking an 
affectionate farewell of their Queen, Bhimasena and 
Sahadeva then depart in order to have an interview with 
Krsna and Yudhisthira 

5 Critical Appreciation of Act i 

The first Act of the Venisamhara is from the dramatic 
point of viev highly successful Except for two matters^'* 

(d Tbo first IB connected vrith the nse of the word 

in the passage ‘ p 10 (Text). 

For the objectionable feature in this passage see pp. 
36-37 Notes The second point refers to the significance 
that Bhatta Nilrujnna attaches to Yndhiftlura’s demand 
of C\c villages and that is explained to Bhimasena by 
Sthadc\a on pp 13-14 (Text) For the confusion 
-which Rbnttn NSrSyapa has created in the explanation 
of this significance sec pp 42-44 ( Notes ) 
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there is here' nothing defective. 'Rules' of' Sanskrit 
•-dramaturgy do not allow the division of an Act into scenes.f 
An Act constitutes so to say one long scene, for the stagd 
is not to be left vacant during' its course Yet it is always^ 
-possible for the purposes of criticism to look upon an Act as*^ 
made of a certain number of scenes and the dramatist's' 
skill of plot-construction lies in the way in which He' 
weaves these scenes together so as to create the impression' 
of a consistent Act, free from all artificialities, 

The first Act consists of three scenes The first scene 
contains the conversation between Bhimasena and Sahadeva; 
and ends with stanza 14 The second is very small and ^S' 
made up by the short dialogue between Draupadi and hen 
maid and closes with Draupadi’s decision to stay in a 
secluded place and listen to what Bhimasena has to say in 
his angry mood The third scene is the longest in the Act 
and extends from Blblmasena’s speech at the bottom of p. 12 
to the end of the Act on p. ^4 

A 

It Will be seen that these three scenes have been very 
cleverly managed They follow one another with logical 
precision. The way in which Bhatta NarSyana has brought 
^bout the meeting of Bhimasena and Draupadi is so skilful., 
Enraged at Yudhisthira’s attempts to make peace and deter- 
mined on breaking loose from his authority and on wrecking 
"his vengeance single-handed, Bhimasena naturally turns his 
steps toward the armoury, where he wants to provide him- 
self with his terrible mace. But rage deceives him regard- 
ing the exact locality of the arsenal and he finds himself 
before Draupadi’s quadrangle This is a very' fine and' 
natural touch. As his revolt against YudhiSthira’6 autho- 1 
rity proceeds from his high regard for Draupadi, whose/ 
Wrongs he intends to avenge, it is quite' natural that lie' 
^should desire to bid farewell to her before embarking on’ 
his mission. He is therefore glad to real ise his mistake and ( 
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tries to see the Queeiu All this is so natural. Then ogaim 
the way in which inspite of himself, Bhimasena is led to 
inquire about the condition on which peace is sought to be- 
effected viz. the introduction of the expression Ehrsnagama^- 
nam, marks the poet’s skilL The anger into which Bhima- 
sena flies, when he learns the condition of five villages, 
so natural in itself, is very cleverly exploited by the poet to 
serve a dramatic purpose. DraupadI is now to enter and a di- 
fSculty arises viz. What are Bhimasena and Sahadeva to do 
on the stage during the time taken by the dialogue between 
DraupadI and her maid, which forms the second scene in 
this Act ? Are they to stand still on the stage, blankly 
looking about here and there? This would have been highly 
inartistic, Bhatta Narayana therefore very ingeniously 
makes Bhimasena turn his face away from Sahadeva in 
anger and represents him as keeping silent for a time, 
because, overpowered by rage, he is as it were struck dumb, 
Sahadeva stands looking at him, wondering what he would 
say. In the meanwhile the conversation between DraupadI 
and her maid is over and they purposely station themselves 
in a corner to observe the doings of Bhimasena It will 
thus be seen that the whole situation has been managed 
with great skill. 

Further on when the account of the fresh insult suffered 
by DraupadI is related and Bhimasena in impatience rises 
from his seat and makes a solemn declaration of killing 
Duryodhana in a very short time, the reader begins to 
wonder what next will follow and whether Bhimasena will 
really set Yudhisthira’s authority at nought, as looks quite 
probable But just in time the drum is loudly beaten 
behind the curtain and the Chamberlain enters to announce 
to Bhimasena the failure of Krsna’s mission of peace. This 
saves Bhimasena from a rather awkward situation that has 
boon created by his ov\n solemn declaration of killing 
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Dnryodhana in a very short time. For he can now proceed 
VO do vhat bo wants with full permission of his elder 
hroVnor. Tlion again the scene where the Chamberlain 
ronojts the incident of Duryodhana’s unsuccessful attempt 
to secure the person of Elrsna, which is marked by the 
reverential confusion in which Bhiraasena, Draupadl and 
Sahadeva are thrown at the more mention of EIrsna’s name, 
and the scene which depicts the parting between Bhimasena 
and his loving Queen, amply illustrate Bhatta Narayana’s 
dramatic powers. 

The hopeless confusion that Bhatta Narayana makes 
in the elaboration of %vhat ho terms the vyutpatti or signi- 
ficance of Yudhisthira’s demand for five villages has been 
set forth in detail in our Notes pp 42-44. In the Mahabha- 
rata Yudhisthira is a pious man, who is really apprehen- 
sive of the impending destruction of his family and makes 
honest efforts to bring about peace and avoid war by 
preferring a very modest request for five villages. But 
Bhatta Nfirayana tries to make Yudhisthira a politician in 
addition. Thus not satisfied with merely entertaining pious 
hopes and taking action accordingly, the Yudhisthira of 
.Bhatta Narayana wants to make a display of his pious 
heart before the world and tries to convince it that the 
moral guilt of the war with all its attendant evils lies on 
Duryodhana and not on him. This is evidently the poli- 
.tician’s point of view and it is this which Bhatta Narayana 
wants to make out in that elaborate vyutpatti which Saha- 
.-deva BO painfully explains to Bhimasena. In the Mahabha- 

( to) Ecad Sahadova’s words ’ w ^ ^ cTFIti; 

Horo omphaais is to bo laid on tho word 
mamfosted, rovoalod ) Yudhisthira is not 
satiBricd by raoroly possoBSing a heart, apprehensive oY 
tho destruction of bis family. He wants to manifest 
it to tho world. 
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rata there is no significance vihatsoever in Yudhisthira’s- 
;detnand for five villages With a viev to represent him as 
a politician in addition to being a pious man, Bhatta Nara- 
yana endows his message to Duryodhana with a certain 
significance, which Bhimasena, not a politician by any 
means, naturally fails to understand The politician’s and 
the soldier’s points of view, represented respectively by 
Sahadeva and Bhimasena, have been very ably set forth in 
their conversation regarding this significance, and it is 
amusing to see how the soldier Bhimasena by his plain 
words at once demolishes the elaborate structure of 
vyutpatti constructed by the politician Sahadeva It will 
thus be seen that inspite of the confusion created, which 
Bhatta Narayana probably was quite unconscious of, the 
change he has introduced and the way in which he carries 
it out, reveal his ingenuity and skill and make the whole 
scene very effective from the dramatic point of view 

The main interest of this Act centres round the all- 
dominating figure of Bhimasena, the conflict of emotions in 
whose mind it is very interesting to observe Caught bet- 
ween two opposing duties, duty to his elder brother, who 
as a guru is to him always vandya'^>, and duty to his 
beloved, whose wrongs he cannot allow to remain unaveng- 
ed any longer, Bhimasena presents a spectacle of absorbing 
interest For thirteen long years, out of reverence for his 
elder brother, he has slept over the various humiliations 
received, with eager but subdued expectations of ultimately 
being able to have his full revenge But this new movi) 
on Yudhisthira’s part, of arranging peace through the in- 
tercession of Krsna for the paltry consideration of five 
villages, seems to shatter for ever his cherished dreams of 
bloody revenge He can clearly see that peace w ith the 


(t) Compare BhTina'ona’s words ’ p, 17 (Text) 
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saccuTsed Kauravas at this juncture means the abjuration of 
all his solemn vows and the non-fulfilment of his sacred 
promise to DraupadI to bind her hair with hands gory with 
Ihiryodhana’s blood. The thought of all this is so re- 
pugnant to him that in rage he becomes ready to revolt 
against Tudhi§thira’s authority and seek his revenge 
single-handed. The report of a fresh insult suffered by 
DraupadI seems to complete his severance from his brothers 
and in impatience he rises up as though to rush immediately 
at Duryodhana’s throat But fortunately the announcement 
of the failure of Krsna’s mission of peace comes in time to 
save him from the awkward situation of having to go 
against the desires of his elder brother, whom he has 
followed all these long years with absolute devotion. 

This picture of Bhimasena’s mental state is no doubt ex- 
tremely interesting, but what is still more interesting to 
observe is the sting of conscience which inspite of himself 
he feels in adopting the course he intends to follow. He is ‘ 
conscious that he will incur sin and censure, but in rage 
declares he is prepared to suffer them When calmed dowh 
a little he begins to speak in somewhat apologetic tones 
and seems to suggest that his violent words proceeded from 
the torment caused to him by Yudhisthira’s attempt to 
arrange peace He inquires sympathetically regarding 
the condition on which peace is sought to be effected and it 
looks as though he will consent to peace, if it is made for 
adequate consideration. But the degrading nature of 
Yudhisthira’s demand, coupled with the report of a fresh 
insult suffered by DraupadI, inflame him once more and his 
impatience knows no bounds. The remarks of DraupadI 
here and there are also significant in this connectionbl 

(y) Compare '5^ HfKRT ^ ^ 
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They clearly show that the princess is quite confident of 
Bhimasena’s capacity to achieve everything he has promis- 
ed, hut appears to be equally certain that he will not go 
against Yudhisthira’s desire even inspite of his violent 
v ords and apparent readiness to do so. Her constant prayer 
therefore is that Bhimasena’s brothers and especially 
Tudhisthira may not prove antagonistic to his determina- 
tion It will thus he seen that Bhatta NSrayana has done 
extremely well in presenting to us this absorbing picture of 
Bhlmasena, which reveals his dramatic genius no less than 
his skill 

Out of the other characters presented to us in this Act 
Braupadl is the most important A princess of blood royal 
by birth, endowed with the most matchless beauty, she is 
subjected to humiliations of the worst type inspite of her 
valiant husbands Her miseries seem to have even changed 
her princely disposition and a strain of cynicism and hope- 
lessness is clearly noticeable in her short pithy sentences Her 
affectionate heart and her feverish anxiety for the safety 
of her husbands are very well brought out in that small 
scene of leave taking at the end of the Act Here Bhatfa 
Narayana clearly displays his intimate knowledge of a 
woman’s and a wife’s heart Though always wishing, 
and wishing with a fervour that miseries and humiliations 
of the kind she has suffered can alone generate, that her 
husbands should declare war and avenge her wrongs, she 
grows extremely nervous about their safety, when war is 
actually declared, and fears that they may endanger their 
lives out of regard for her. With a beating heart she 
tnerefore implores them not to do so Altogether this 
much-vTonged daughter of epic India, with hair loose and 
her face stamped v ith dejection, excites our pity and we 
heave a sigh of relief, when towards the end of the Act we 
learn that her days of misery are over and that happiness, 
which she richly deserves, is in store for her. 
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Sabadcva and Buddhimafcika deserve some notice. But 
of these Sahadeva is a mere non-entity. His only qualifica- 
tion is that he is most loved by Bhimasena and that is why 
Bnatta Narayana brings him on the stage. He has no 
individuality and no marked characteristics. He represents 
the view of Yudhisthira and serves as an escellent foil 
to Bhimasena But even ho is so much impressed by 
Bhimasena’s words that on the spot he promises support to 
his undertaking on behalf of himself and his brothers, 
when yet he does not know the result of Kjsna’s mission of 
peace. Buddhimatika on the other hand is far more inte- 
cresting. Smart, clever and ready-witted, she is just the 
kind of servants that were attached to royal households in 
ancient India Inspired with dignified loyalty towards her 
mistress, she makes quite a spirited reply to Bhanumatl’s 
mean attack and deservedly wins the applause of Bhimasena. 
YTien on firm ground, she hesitates not in snubbing eyen 
the angry Bhlraasena^=>, for she knows very .well that this 
snub will ultimately gratify him. 

6 Summary of Prelude to Act ii 

Vinayandhara, the Chamberlain of Duryodhana, is 
•searching for Queen Bhanumatl. He is an old man, infirm 
with age, and lives in the harem more as a matter of form 
than for any active service. Yet he has been command- 
ed by His Majesty to find out quickly whether the Queen 
has returned from her customary duty of bowing to the feet 
-of GandhSrl. For, before Duryodhana proceeds to the field 
•of battle to congratulate Kama, Jayadratha and others on 
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their slaughter of Abhimanyu, he wants to see his Queen, 
On inquiry with a palace maid, Yihangika hy name, 
Yinayandhara learns that Bhanumati has returned from 
Gandharl’s abode and is staying in the Balodyana, because 
she has from that day begun the practice of a religious 
observance with a view to ensure victory in battle to her 
husband 

The Chamberlain is struck at the contrast between the 
mentalities of the wnfe and the husband, for while the 
former realises the seriousness of the situation arising from 
the war that is proceeding, the latter is yet engrossed in 
sensual pleasures, when the Vasudeva-helped Pandavas are 
up in arms against him Another point in the behaviour 
of his master also strikes Yinayandhara as being improper 
viz. that he should feel no anxiety at the overthrow of the 
celebrated warrior Bhisma, who has been laid low by the 
Pandavas, but that he should be elated at the murder of the 
boy Abhimanjni, already much too exhausted by his victory 
over many mature fighters ’ The Chamberlain sees no 
hope for his master except that of Providence, and proceeds 
to inform Buryodhana that Bhanumati is in the Balodyana 

7 Critical Appreciation of Prelude 
TO Act u 

In a drama there are always certain subordinate parts 
of the plot, which are important enough for the audience 
to know, but which at the same time are not so important as 
to be regularly enacted on the stage Then again there are 
certain incidents, the knowledge of which is necessary for 
the audience in order to pick up the thread of the narrative, 
but which are impossible to be actually represented on the 
stage, either on account of the inherent difficulty involved 
in such representation, or on account of the prohibition 
of their representation laid dow n in w orks on dramaturgy. 
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It is ]ust these subordinate parts and these incidents thab- 
form the proper province of a Viskamhhaka or Prelude, and 
a Prave^aka or Interlude Used at the beginning of an act, 
the purpose of a Prelude or an Interlude is thus to connect 
the preceding -with the subsequent Act by informing the ( 
audience of what has happened in the interval, either by 
direct statement, or, better, by indirect suggestions. This ' 
is done by means of a monologue, or of a conversation bet- 
ween two or more characters The very nature of a Prelude , 
or an Interlude precludes the possibility of characters of ^ 
the first class taking part therein and they are therefore run ' 
by middle or low characters Their purpose necessarily 
gives them an air of artificiality, for therein we get moie 
narration than action, and the cleverer the dramatic artist 
is, the more natural and easy his Viskambhakas and 
Pravesakas turn out Besides this Viskambhaka Bhatta 
Uarayana has used a Pravesaka at the beginning of the 
next Act and in both these he shows himself to be a very 
successful artist 

This Viskambhaka, though so short, is so full of sugges- 
tions, which moreover are conveyed to the audience in a 
perfectly natural way. War, we learn, has already com- 
menced and Bhisma, the first CJommander-in-Chief of 
Duryodhana has been over-thrown. Abhimanyu, Arjuna’s 
valiant son, has just been slain and the Kaurava king is m 
exultation. But the chief importance of this Viskambhaka 
lies in the glimpses it affords us into the character of 
Duryodhana, who is to figure prominently in the main scene 
to follow. By means of a few artistic touches Bhatta 
JIarayana has here skilfully painted the character of 
Duryodhana, who has been shown to be at once thoughtless, ! 
mean, voluptuous and degraded When the Chamberlain 
makes a reference to Duryodhana’s wonderful power, he is 
really somewhat sarcastic in his remark and wants to bnng 
laut the thoughtlessness of his master in issuing to an old. 
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decrepit servant a command which makes him run about in 
spite of himself That he should repice at the slaughter of 
Abhimanyu and proceed to congratulate the great warriors 
who conjointly killed the boy, who was fighting single- 
handed and was exhausted, is a sufldcient testimony to his 
meanness and moral degradation. His profound unconcer- 
nedness at the overthrow of the greatest warrior on his side 
shows how little he has realised the responsibilities of his 
position and his attraction for the pleasures of his wife’s 
company, in the face of the Pandavas who were up in arms 
against him, reveals at once his voluptuousness and his 
recklessness. 

It is worthy of note that all these traits of Duryodhana’s 
character have been brought to our notice so naturally that 
Ave hardly think the author is making any conscious efforts 
to delineate his character For he takes advantage of the 
natural tendency of servants, especially old ones, to criticise 
the doings of their masters behind their back and nothing 
therefore strikes us as unnatural when the Chamberlain 
gives us a piece of his mind regarding his master 
Duryodhana. This picture of Duryodhana serves also a 
dramatic purpose viz it prepares us for witnessing him as 
he is painted in the second Act proper. 

Another important character to which our attention 
is drawn in this Prelude is BhanumatL The wife of a great, 
proud, reckless and voluptuous monarch, who is passio- 
nately fond of her, BhSnumatl still remains a dutiful 
-daughter-in-law and observes the usual custom of paying 
her respects to her mother-in-law every morning, though, 
as we shall presently see, her mind is extremely uneasy. 
She has already grown apprehensive regarding her hus- 
band’s safety and in her own way attempts to ensure him 
wictory of arms in the field by commencing religious 
observances. She presents an interesting contrast to her 
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reckless husband, who cannot realise the seriousness of the ) 
situation, a contrast which is carefully maintained through- 
out the second Act. 

8 Summary of Act li 

Queen Bhanumatl has dreamt an ominous dream, which 
has greatly alarmed her loving heart. Consequently she 
leaves her hed-chamher early in the morning, even without 
taking formal leave of her husband, as was her wont, and 
after paying her customary respects to her mother-in-law, 
retires to a lonely place in the BalodySna in company with 
her friend Sui?adana and her maid Taralika and with the- 
discovery of these three women in the BalodySna, the second 
Act proper commences. 

Pressed by her friend and her maid to relate to them 
the account of her dream, Bhanumatl, with the nervousness 
so natural to her loving nature, tells them that in her dream 
she saw a nakula or an ichneumon killing a hundred 
serpents in her presence and that the same nakula after- 
wards proudly removed her breast garment. This is surely 
ominous as it indicates the slaughter of the hundred Kau- 
ravas and the inflicting of widowhood on Bhanumatl at the 
hands of Bhlmasena. Suvadana and Taralika become na- 
turally alarmed even like Bhanumatl and they all determine 
to avert the evil effects of the dream by pious deeds such 
as salutation to gods and gifts to Brahmanas, The sun has 
by this time risen high and Bhanumatl offers him worship 
with great devotion and begs of him that her evil dream 
may through his favour turn out to be auspicious to her 
husband and his brothers. As she further proceeds to per- 
form the worship of other deities as well, her pious activity 
is rudely disturbed by her husband Duryodhana, who 
recklessly scatters on the ground the flowers meant for being 
offered to the gods. 
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l>rtwrcn Dnryorllmnrv and hi*? wife, wlucli i*; nlrcadj- sugges- 
ted in the ViskfunWiaki to tlii*; Act is hero consistently 
ni’^intnincd up to the end. Tlio low dcspicshlc clmnctor of 
thi Kurn king is thoroughly exposed Right up from the 
hi-ginning of this Act the poet hns nvnilod himself of every 
opporlnnitv to lower D.iryodlnnn in our estimation. The 
rcc^ilos wav in which he stops the pious observance of his 
xviCe fully reveals his sensuality. His deliberate hhndness 
to evil omens that unmistakably buggost hia fall and his 
ju'-'olute refusal to form oven a proper estimate of tho 
f‘Tength of tho rfiivlnxas clearly indicate tho infatuation of 
a corned man which has completely overpowered him. 

But tho care with which the poet paints tho character 
of Dnryo.lhana, interesting m its own way no doubt, is ns 
n' 'king when compared with the attention ho bestows on 
Bhinnnia’l Bhaiia N’tlr5yana has lavished all his skill 
on btr. She is in fact liis favourite An ideal wife, sho 
has tho misfortune of being wedded to a man who is un- 
xvorthy of her. She represents vnrtue married to vice Tho 
nervousness of her heart at the nlarming dream she has 
dreamt Ls well brought out in tho hesitating way in which 
che relates the account of her vision Her devotion to her 
lord and her anxiety for his safety arc visible at every 
step A typical Hindu wife, she tries her best to porsuado 
her husband to allow her to proceed in her pious observance; 
but she fails in her attempt and has to submit to tho inevi- 
table. Up to tho very last she acts as the guardian angob 
of Duryodhana, but lie heeds not her voice. 

Tlic poet has thus made Bhinumatl an exceedingly lova- 
ble woman. Wo now begin to xvonder how such a perfect 
creature can have been guiltyof the base, almost unwomanly, 
attack that she is ropresonted as making on Draupadl in tbo 
first Act. Wc almost wish she had not ridiculed DraupadI 
in that way. That appears to be tho only blot on her other- 
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applied to an ichneumon ? Do we ever make a distinction 
between a good-looking ichneumon and an ugly one ? Ideas 
like these are possible in the case of noble animals like 
horses, elephants and others We may for instance speak 
of a horse as possessed of excellent or even celestial beauty. 
But to speak of an ichneumon as surpassing celestial beauty 
sounds a trifle absurd. Then again how can an ichneumon 
remove the garment from Bhanumatl’s bosom by extending 
his hand’ Bhanumatl is not oven represented as sitting. 
She entered a bower of creepers. The ichneumon followed 
her and removed her breast-garment by stretching out his 
hand. How then could this happen ? 

In this connection it appears to us that in making 
Bhanumatl relate the account of her dream Bhatfca 
Narayana was so much taken by the suggested sense of her 
words, the sense which he intended Duryodhana to under- 
stand, that he actually neglected to see that the words of 
Bhanumatl, in the sense in which she intended them, were 
reasonable This must therefore he put down as a serious 
defect in the episode of the dream which otherwise is very 
ingenious There is however a way of 'defending Bhatta 
Narayana. Visions seen in dreams must not be ludged by 
standards applicable to incidents of ordinary life. For in 
dreams all kinds of occurrences, possible and impossible, 
are observed Svapafi ]anah kim na khalu preksate? 
Badarayana also speaks of the wonderful appearances pre- 
sented in dreams. (Vide Brahmasutra iii. 2. 3 and Rama- 
nuja's Sribhasya thereon ) Therefore the dream of 
Bhanumatl, though apparently unreasonable, must not be 
considered to be really so. It must be added however that 
such defence appears to us to be extremely weak 

The second Act is delightful no doubt But how far 
floes it advance the central action of the drama ? What is 
the purpose of this Act as part of the play Venisamhara? 

4 
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If these questions are pressed home, Bhat-^a Narayana has 
no answer In fact, as we enjoy the various episodes in 
this Act, the account of Bhanumatl’s dream, Duryodhana’s 
suspicions about her virtue, the love scene between the 
husband and the wife, we altogether forget -that we are 
reading a drama called Venisamhara Only towards the 
close of the Act, when Dussala and her mother-in-law enter 
with the news of Arjuna’s vow, we become aware of events 
happening outside the Balodyana Thus as far as the central 
action of the drama is concerned, the only advance made by 
this Act IS the knowledge of Arjuna’s vow that is conveyed 
to the audience 

This then represents the fundamental defect in Bhatta 
Narayana’s dramatic genius Though master of the art of 
portraying brilliant character sketches, the poet lacked the 
skill of weaving his Acts indissolubly with the central 
action This Act, for instance, appears to have been con- 
structed more for the purpose of depicting SrngSra and pre- 
senting the characters of Duryodhana and Bhanumatl than 
for advancing the action of the play Even with reference 
to this love scene and the manner in which it is described, 
a critic may raise an objection on the ground of the advanc- 
ed age of the parties concerned For we must remember that 
Duryodhana was fairly old by this time 

10 Summary of Interlude to Act m 

On the field of battle a demoness in hideous dress is 
glutting over the war which affords her ample opportuni- 
ties of feasting upon human flesh and blood. She IS grati- 
fied to think that the war has enabled her to replenish her 
larder with hundreds of pitchers of human blood, flesh and 
marrow. In this scene of delight she is reminded of her 
husband Rudhirapriya and wonders where he could have 
gone. She then calls out to him. 
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Eudliirapriya now makes his appearance He is fati- 
gued and is feeling thirsty Vasagandha is struck to find 
her husband suffering fiom thirst when there is a regular 
sea of blood and fat on the battle-field on account of the 
innumerable men, elephants and horses that are slain^ 
Eudhirapriya informs her that he has been to see their 
mistress Queen Hidimba, who is burning with grief for the 
death of her son Ghatotkaca Only somehow she is being, 
consoled by Queen Subhadra, herself in similar sorrow 
owing to the slaughter of Abhimanyu, and by DraupadL 
Vasagandha then proceeds to inform her husband of the 
great store that she has been able to collect and recounts 
the names of some of the famous warriors whose blood and 
fat have contributed to that store 

Eudhirapriya on his part informs his wife of a wel- 
come command he has reoieved from Queen Hidimba. 
Master Bhimasena has vowed to drink the blood of Dussa- 
sana Eudhirapriya must therefore wander on the battle- 
field in the wake of Bhimasena and diink Dussasana’s 
blood by entering Bhimasena’s body at the proper time. 
Vasagandha is only too glad to learn of this command 

A great tumult is at this time heard. The demon 
observes that Drona is being dragged by the hair and killed 
with a sword by Dhrstadyumna. Asvatthaman is then 
sighted and the demon couple quickly quits the stage lest ho 
may kill them too in anger against the son of Drupada. 

11 Critical Appreciation of Interlude 
TO Act 111 

Erom the dramatic point of view this Interlude is most l! 
successful In a perfectly natural way it s uggests so manyj 
things that have happened in the interval bet ween the close/ 
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of the second Act and the beginning of the third. Arjuna 
has fulfilled his vow of killing Jayadratha and he did 
excellent battle work on that day Ghatotkaca, Drupada 
and Virata (Lord of the Matsyas) on the Pandava side and 
Bhagadatta, Bhurisravas, Somadatta and Balhika on the 
Kaurava side have been kdled. We also know Drona has 
just been slain by Dhrstadyumna and the entrance of 
Asvatthaman is cleverly suggested. It wiU thus be seen 
that this Interlude advances the action of the play in a 
Tery great measure 

But one may ask What was the necessity of represent- 
ing this loathsome scene between the demon and the 
demoness and the disgusting Blbhatsarasa with which it is 
replete ? Would it not have been possible for the poet to 
suggest all these incidents in some other way, say, by means 
of a conversation between two servants or two soldiers ? Is 
it not an evidence of bad taste on the part of the author to 
present us with a scene of this kind after the delightful 
love-scene of Act li ? 

It appears to us there are three purposes, two moral and 
the third dramatic, which Bhatta Narayana wants to achieve 
by means of this Pravesaka As a delineator of human 
society he wants usjo realise that the world is not after all 
merely ‘delightful’ It possesses a much more varied charac- 
ter than we seem to imagine Engrossed in the en]oyment 
of sensual pleasures we are too often apt to forget this. 
Writers on philosophical subjects sometimes try to dissuade 
us from worldly pleasures by depicting the human body in 
all sorts of loathsome ways. By representing how our 
most cherished bodies are after our death eagerly feasted 
upon by demons and goblins, the poet seams to create in us 
dislike for mere animal pleasures Bhartrhari tried to depict 
the true nature of v orldly existence by telling us in one 
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stanza vrbat happens in different places in human society 
By depicting this loathsome scene ]usb after the delight- 
ful scene between Duryodhana and BhanumntI, Bhatta 
Iffirayana probably wants to convey to us the same 
lesson 

It will bo noticed that underlying the Blbhatsarasa 
which is so prominent in this Pravesaka, there is a current 
of the sentiment of love It is not difficult to detect in the 
speeches and actions of the demoness her intense love for 
her husband By ranking the hideous demon couple the 
Slambana-vibhava or substratum of love, the poet accom- 
plishes the second moral purpose of this Interlude viz. to 
demonstrate the essential unity of love Educated and 
cultured people living in cities, surrounded by all the con- 
veniences and comforts that modern civilization cam 
provide,sometimes seem to think that fine drosses and dainty 
food, motor cars and ball rooms and things of this kind 
generally, are necessary for the development and enjoyment 
of love Bhatta hfarlyana perhaps wants to toll us by 
means of this Pravesaka that love can be developed and 
enjoyed as much in the filthy surroundings of the ghastly 
war as in the romantic environments of the Balodyanai 

(a) BJiarlrlmri’s stanza runs ns loUowa 
vFriR n 

’lU'mrrir i 

n mmi m 

(Zi) A aontiracnt, according to Sanskrit jootics, is developed, 
on account of VibhSva, Anubhuva etc , as declared in 
‘ iiTfF cm I OEmruft 

cwra,’ m 1. (quias are of two kinds, 

and aTicinFitanfTnis aro women etc who oxci 

love are etc. which heighten ' 
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The delight which the prince derives frooi the company of 
Ms accomplished queen is exactly the same as the peasant 
receives from association with his rusric wife 

A philosophically-inclined mind will perhaps see in 
this Pravesaka, with its under-current of love, quite a diffle* 
rent moral purpose If love can be found in such disgusting 
surroundings and among such hideous people, it certainly 
cannot be the magnificant and sacred emotion that poetry 
depicts ic to be Bhaf^a Xarayana is probably ridiculing 
that sentiment in this Pravesaka and asking us to flea away 
from ir and seek solace somewhere else Such will be the 
lesson that a philosopner may draw from this Interlude 

Bat tne dramatic purpose of this Pravesaka is far more 
important taan tne moral ones and it is this which testifies 
toBha'/a hTSrayana’s genius. Bhimasena had vowed to drink 
the blood from DussSsana’s chest As a Elsatriya he must 
literally carry out his vow But how v as an Aryan to 
drins the blood of his enemy’ A demon could drink 
human blood, nor a prince of a renowned rojul family. 
Such a fiendish act would ill become the hero of a drama. 
It was true in the luahabharata Bhimasena performed this 
ghastly dead But surely a dramatist could lesson the loath- 
some character of the act by giving it a different him. This 
is what Bharta IsSrayana has done by introducing this 
scene between the demon and the demoness Queen 
Hidimb'i has so ordered that Rudhirapriya is to enter 
Bhimasena’s body and drink Dussisana’s blood, so that it is 
not a Esatriya, but a demon that will drink human blood. 
Of course Bhimasena is not aware of this arrangement. 
"When be performs the deed, be boas'‘s of having himself 
drunk the blood of Dussasana ( vide iv 1 below ) But we 
know that it is net Bhimasena, but somebody else, who 
has drunk iruman blood. It will thus be seen that from the 
point of view of dramatic effect the importance of this 
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Prv,^ n ih ‘ la r* :<• T n' i» nU'Tthc*^ Uiplioroof the tlMnin, 
in , fT.» ■; M rt lO'- 'uki tiu* hpcc'n^'r, from the ‘?m of 
f’ •’ MnJ of n huimn heiiiK In order tliorc- 
f<r. M h' ^ M ('t t'lK, 'ho j'Oei h'itu'- in n comer ntion 
r r«v, . d 'non '-.id ■;'.<• cemn'K'’^ No other i- ind of 

Pr'i-'. -i'xi lid) i'.ej *v. d in- piirpi’--' 

ir Siv.’tvKV oi Act in 

I, , , f , . nh'inl •' m of n ir;. ( tPvnin's second 

C^j -1 P"; >, '< >'n:c‘' ni (, i fn-r i' np-c-'r th’*!. i‘« pro- 

c' ", 'e fr '. ‘.h i i‘'l<'hid ll'inhinr t!' 0 ( In*- f”'hpr hns 

I* T s; ; n i ho' ri rorm ^ , lie jirorcctk to the 

!''*> •' t ' tA (ippH;. (fhe f'liher’' v"lour. An evil 
!« ' ■’"o ni M T Ir'.h’ onn lie js sori’n^' d to see 
(\i ' p-'i > >7*1 - ii <' Km-m runmnn nv. !i\' .Tu'-t (hen 
A v"." ■ e 'r f'f iJrojr nrrucs to inform the 

y/ %->>-!.'• cf hi*; f'dvrV tr'inlc end A*”. ''tthfnnan 

1 ^-’i* Ih'P 'I f''l*-i tK’V.* of his oun death was 

c hi‘ fa‘''<*, v no, thcrtn)K>n, h'-nif: overcoino 

♦v/'i p'iff 1 m( 1 do.’ n hi’ v.<>ipon and was in nncli dofonec- 
V ' p 'i ,Mn dr- ip," ‘< i hv Dir latKmnna, The enhances 
h'-l” iTri' and ’vrath of As'. a" l!^!nan, \^ho in the 
r.sair'.hlh )*■ . bill'd hv hw jnat< rnnl uncle Krpa Kr]n 
'O’*. < d*- in ”■ "la.pnf’ t'‘ a certain cxl( nt the (Tiif of his 
A.’'Mi’th oiian hi c'lmi ' impatient to avonp'O the 
nnirdf r of hi*-- f"thrr and ord( r* hir chariot to he nvido ready. 
Krpino.' < S to tin* yonn/: man that ho should seek 
sMcc lun to the pontion of thn C-in-C and tolls him that 
Dnryodlmna i* probably ready to in“bill him in thatposition. 
Both tliTeupon proceed to see the kinfp 

Diir> odhana and Karn’i now make thoir appoaranco. 
Tlie former wonders why Dronii, on hoanuR the death of 
hLs f on, laid dov/n his arms, instead of viRorouidy procood- 
luR v.ith the v.ork of avoiiRinR it ICarnacnnninRly informs 
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him that Drona really wanted to crown his son Emperor of 
the whole earth after the great war had destoryed all the 
Ksatriyas and therefore thought it was no use wielding 
arms when his son had bean killed and thus abandoned his 
weapon. At this stage Krpa and Asvatthaman approach them. 
Erpa then suggests to Duryodhana the advisibility of ins- 
talling Asvatthaman Commander of his armies, but the 
latter tells him that that position has already been promised 
to Kama In the conversation that follows Kama makes 
some malicious remark against Asvatthaman with the result 
that an altercation between the two takes place and they i 
become ready to strike at each other. Duryodhana and 
Erpa pacify them Seeing that he cannot humble the pride 
of Kama, who has slandered his father, Asvatthaman vows 
that he will forego his weapon till Kama is killed 

At this time a fearful announcement is made from be- 
hind the curtain Bhimasena has caught Dus^asana in his 
clutches and challenges all the Kaurava warriors to protect 
him if they can. Duryodhana and Kama quickly leave the 
stage in order to render help to Dussasana Asvatthaman 
observes that Arjuna has engaged both Duryodhana and 
Kama and Bhimasena is about to fulfil his dreadful vow. 
The scene is too much for him and he becomes ready to 
grasp his weapon. But an oenal voice prevents him from 
proving false to his vow The gods seem to be on the side 
of the Pandavas Asvatthaman is helpless He however 
sends Krpa to back Duryodhana up and then himself 
leaves for the camp 

13 Critical Appreciation of Act m 

The third Act consists of five scenes. The first 
commences with the entrance of Asvatthaman and ends 
with Suta’s speech after stanza 12 on p 67 The second is 
a short one and is made up of Krpa’s soliloquy on pp 67- 
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68 The third begins with Krpa’s speech after stanza 14 ort- 
p 68 and also ends with his speech on p, 76, when both he- 
and Asvatthaman start for the place where Duryodhana is 
staying. The fourth scene consists of the dialogue between, 
Duryodhana and Kama and extends from stanza 37 on p. 
76 to stanza 38 on p 78. The fifth and the last scene begins- 
with Krpa’s speech after stanza 38 on p 78 and extends to 
the end of the Act. 

The scenes that go to form the various Acts of the* 
Venisatnhara are so managed by Bhatta Narayana as to 
present no difficulty for their representation on the stagSi 
Thus here we see that while Krpa goes through his soliloquy 
that forms the second scene, Asvatthaman is in a swoon 
and the charioteer is engaged in restoring him to consci- 
ousness The two characters, who are already on the stage 
before Krpa's entrance, are in this manner kept busy 
during Krpa’s soliloquy. This is a clever device and re- 
minds us of a similar one used by the poet in Act i for 
keeping Bhiraasena and Sahadeva engaged while Draupadl 
and Buddhimatika hold a dialogue found onpp 11 and 13. 

But in this Act there is a difficulty of stage-manage-' 
ment further on. What are Krpa and Asvatthaman to do 
during the conversation between Duryodhana and Karna> 
that forms the fourth scene of this Act ? The stage direction 
intended for them says meiely ‘ parikramatah ’ Are they 
simply to move to one side of the stage and stand there 
listlessly till the dialogue between the king and his friend 
is over ? This would be a very awkward situation for these 
two characters to be in and would indicate faulty stage-^ 
management Though Bhatta KarSyana does not actually 
say so, it appears to us that he wants these two characters 
to quit the stage ostensibly with a view to go to Duryo- 
dhana’s camp, but really in order to avoid the unenviable 
situation of having to stand blankly on the stage Na 
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■attitude towards the Brahmana warrior, gives us a rude 
shock. Earna in the Mahahharata is certainly not so mean. 
It is true he doss not possess any very great admiration 
and veneration for Drona But he is a thorough sportsman 
all the same. During the days that Drona held supreme 
command, Kama fought under him ungrudgingly. Hot 
only this hut when Duryodhana accused Drona of partiality 
towards Arjuna in allowing him to break through his lines 
which he had to do in order to kill Jayadratha, KAma 
defended Drona by remarking that the latter did his best, 
But that the death of Jayadratha was due to fate.*^^^ On the 
other hand Asvatthaman in the Mahahharata is not so noble, 
-as he is depicted in this drama. Why then should Bhatta 
Karayana esalt the one and lower the other ? The reason 
appears to be that as a Brahmana the poet naturally felt well 
disposed towards the Brahmana warrior and wanted to make ' 
him out as a paragon of virtue, in whom love for his father, < 

(^) For this incident read chapter 152, Dronaparvan, from 
Trhicb the foUomng Btanzas may be quoted 
ct^r 'Pn pr i 

ii ^ ii 

^ JTOTrT II 3 II 

flW tf^V^lr f^Pl'-llfrla I*. 

^ igiww u % n 
rfvcT i 

mi f*PlKr?fnT siBr vccrr i 

grC 11?? Ufv 11 13 11.. . 

3 TT ^i? UT i 

iTwer? nfrf%rPn?JH n ii 

ejW. ii 3^ n 

V<wri%cit5%%nnTVr'?ltn3;,i 
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bravery, high sense of duty, nobility and magnanimity were 
\all combined. The Ksatriya vrarrior Kama did not deserve 
much sympathy It did not matter if he was painted mean, 
malicious and despicable It would thus appear that some 
kind of caste-predilection was responsible for such pictures 
of Asvatthaman and Kama 

It is sometimes supposed that the quarrel between 
Asvatthaman and Kama arose out of the question of succes- 
sion to the command of the armies after the death of 
Drona. But this supposition is incorrect Careful perusal 
of the relevant passages from this Act will show that the 
quarrel has nothing to do with the question of succession 
to the supreme command of the armies When the first 
shock of grief for the death of his father is over and Asva- 
tthaman becomes ready to go to the battle-field to have his 
revenge, Krpa suggests to him that he should first get him- 
self installed Commander of the armies. In a spirit of true 
sportsmanship, Asvatthaman remarks that this is not of 
much consequence But Krpa tells him that Duryodhana 
is probably eager to give him that post and is perhaps 
waiting for his arrival to install him therein If this is 
the case, Asvatthaman \vill like to go and offer to accept 
the command himself instead of waiting to be formally 
requested by Dutyodhana to do so But in all this it is 
clear that Asvatthaman nowhere shows himself eager to 
have the post When again in the interview with the 
king, Asvatthaman learns that Duryodhana has already 
promised the post to Kama, he does not utter a single word 
of dissatisfaction or protest, but once more declares his 
intention of doing his best to kill the king's enemies. It 
will thus be seen that the quarrel has nothing to do with 
succession to the command of the armies. 

The quarrel between Asvattbaraan and Kama arises in. 
the following manner. It was Krpa who actually suggests 
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'to Duryodhana that Asvatthaman should he installed in the 
position which his father held. Duryodhana thereupon 
informs him that that office has already been promised to 
Karna. Krpa then remarks that it is not proper to super- 
sede Asvatthaman in favour of Kama, especially when 
.Asvatthaman is at this time immersed in grief. At this 
stage Asvatthaman intervenes and puts a stop to this con- 
versation between the king and Krpa regarding succession 
io the command of the armies by declaring in bombastic 
language that he will kill the enemies of Duryodhana that 
very day and finish all talk of war Kama thereupon\ 
reminds him that such things are easier said than done. \ 
Besides there are other warriors also in the Kaurava army, j 
who are capable of achieving what Asvatthaman boasts he j 
will do Asvatthaman appreciates the truth of Kama’s/ 
remarks and in almost apologetic terms explains that his 
words arose from the vehemence of his grief and that he 
had no intention to belittle the prowess of any warrior on 
the Kaurava side. Here the matter should really have* 
ended. But Kama makes a wicked and malicious remark^>^ 
to the effect that he who is immersed in grief should shed ' 
tears and that he who is enraged should descend on the 
ffeld of battle, weapon in hand, but should not indulge in 
such ravings It is this remark of Kama that inflames 
Asvatthaman and the quarrel commences. It will thus be 
seen that it is Kama who is responsible for the quarrel and 
'the moral guilt of its consequences lies wholly on his head. 

(e) Read — 

^ —^1 ¥ 

sf^rrr i 


— Act 111, j. 82 
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In the Mahabharata succession to the supreme com- 
mand of the armies after the death of Drona was a very 
smooth affair When Drona was killed, Kaurava forces 
began to run awav Duryodhana stopped them and carried 
on the fight till the evening Then he held a council of 
war, wherein Asvatthaman himself proposed that Elarna^ 
should be installed as the Commander of the armies ^ 
Duryodhana consequently offered tne position to Earns, 
who accepted it with alacrity 

The remark we made at the end of Act ii is equally 
applicable to Act iii also Though presenting brilliant 
character sketches and arresting situations the Act does not 
in any way mark the progress of the main action of the 
plot Even as in the case of the second Act, so here as well 
the only progress made is towards the end That progress 
is represented by the fearful announcement of Bhimasena 
that Dussasara has fallen within his clutches and his 
challege to all Kaurava warriors to protect him if they can. 
As observed before Bhat^a Xarayana lacked the art of 
dramatic construction Percaps the nature of the plot he 
selects rather than an inherent defect in his genius is res- 
ponsible for so many brilliant but detached scenes, loosely 
strung together, that really constitute his drama 

14 Summary of Activ 

Towards the close of the last Act we have seen how on 
learning that Dussasana has fallen within the clutches of 

(/■) Vide chapter 10, Karnaparvan, from which read — i 
3T7WTV^r nVinr 

^ VTt ^-il n n 

FTvT I 

^iwnr n 

VT '‘itff i-g -'1- • 

5T=7T’U(rSr7 n 
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Bhimasena, Kama and Duryodhana run to his help. Arjuna 
engages them both, while his elder brother accomplishes his 
dreadful vow. In the fight Duryodhana receives a number 
of wounds, which bring on a swoon. His charioteer there- 
fore thinks it wise to hasten away his master’s chariot from 
the field of battle and the fourth Act opens with the entrance 
of this charioteer, who is conveying away his master, lying 
unconscious in the chariot. 

The charioteer takes the chariot under the shade of a 
certain Hyagrodha tree near a lake, where he hopes his 
master will regain his consciousness, being fanned by the 
cool fragrant breeze. Duryodhana as yet does not know 
that Bhimasena has already butchered his brother. On 
recovering he becomes eager to run to his brother’s help. 
But when the truth is related to him, he is overcome by 
grief, and even despondency, under the influence of which 
he wishes he were dead. 

At this time Sundaraka, a soldier belonging to Kama’s 
army, enters. He has been sent by Kama wich a message 
to Duryodhana. After some efforts he succeeds in finding 
the whereabouts of his Majesty and gives to him a detailed 
report of the fight which ensued after the slaughter of 
Dussasana and in which Kama’s son Vrsasena lost his life 
This is a fresh grief to Duryodhana, which, added to the* 
melancholy message of Kama, increases his despondency. 
He, however, determines to kill his enemies before com- 
mitting suicide and wants therefore to go to the field of 
battle At this time the arrival of his parents, Dhrtarastra 
and Gandharl is announced and though unwilling to see 
them in this condition, he decides to go and pay them his 
respects. 
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im utters the lost stanza of this Act, we forget his evil 
doings and become a sharer of his griefs. 

As already observed Bhatta NSrayana was adept in 
the art of presenting character-sketches. The fidelity and 
love of Durvodhana's charioteer are v ell brought out. The 
chivalry of Arjuna is clearly suggested. The intense love 
of Duryodhana for his brother and his deep friendship for 
Karna are successfullv depicted. These in fact formed 
the only relieving features of Duryodliana’s otherwise low 
character. 

The Act also presents to us some very beautiful exam- 
ples of Bhatta NarSyaua’s prose. The opening speech of 
Bundaraka and his descriptions of Arjuna’s fight and 
'Kama’s mental condition may well take a very high rank 
as specimens of Sanskrit prose literature. 

16 SuMM.\Ry OF Act v 

This Act opens, as already suggested towards the close 
of the lost Act, with the entrance of Dhttar^tra and Qan- 
dharl in a chariot driven by Sau]aya. They go to the field 
of battle ostensibly with a desire tr^ offer consolation to 
Duryodhana, but really with the object of inducing him to 
desist from fight and sue for poaco with Yudhisthira. 
Duryodhana easily refutes the arguments they adduce for 
making peace and prepares to go to the battle-field to fight 
\sith Bhiraasena At this time a groat uproar is hoard behind 
the curtain and the nows of Kama’s death is brought This 
throws all of them in grief and Duryodhana now determines 
to kill Arjuna first in revenge for the slaughter of bis 
friend Another uproar behind the curtain introduces 
Bhimasena and Arjuna on toe stage. They are in search of 
Duryodhana with a view to pay him a friendly visit , but 
on learning that Duryodhana is sitting with his parents, 
Arjuna thinks of returning. Bhimasena insists on paying 
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their respects to the elders as a matter of duty. High words- 
pass between Bhimasena on the one hand and Dhrtarastra 
and Duryodhana on the other A fight between Bhimasena 
and Duryodhana looks likely, but Arjuna somehow pre- 
vents it At this time a voice from behind the curtain 
announces the command of Yudbisthira to Bhimasena and 
Arjuna to withdraw their forces and stop the fight, as 
evening has arrived The two Pandava brothers consequently 
leave the stage 

Once more from behind the curtain Asvatthaman’s 
challenge to Arjuna is heard , for Karna being now killed. 
Akvatthaman is free to take up his weapon Dhrtarastra is 
glad at his arrival and asks Duryodhana to receive him with 
due courtesy But the proud monarch is in no mood to extend 
courtesy towards a man, who wished and waited for 
Kama’s death Consequently he receives the Brahmana 
warrior v ith indifference and even makes a cutting reference 
to his vow of fighting on Kama’s death. Dissatisfied with 
the reception he has met, Asvatthaman departs Dhrtarastra 
fears that Duryodhana’s coldness towards a warrior of 
Asvatthaman’s calibre at this time forebodes the end of 
the Bharata family^ Yet he gathers up courage and sends 
word to Asvatthaman not to mind Duryodhana’s words, 
but to do his best to destroy the enemies on the score 
of his friendship with Duryodhana from their very 
childhood Dhrtarastra and Gandharl then go to Salya’s 
camp and also ask Duryodhana to accompany them 

17 Critical Apprcciation of Act v 

After the Viskambhaka-like fourth Act, with its long 
descriptive speeches, this one affords welcome relief It is 
full of movement from start to finish. There are hero no 
less than six entrances, six exits and five speeches from 
bebitidjho curtain. This Act can bo divided into three 
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distinct scenes. The first comprises of the conversation 
between Duryodhana, his parents and San]aya and is ' 
exceedingly touching The efforts of the old doting parents 
to dissuade Duryodhana from continuing the hopeless 
struggle have a peculiar pathetic interest. We pity the old 
couple, hut we cannot sympathise with them. For, behind 
their parental affection is a kind of cowardice quite un- 
worthy of epic Ksatriyas The pathos of the scene is 
heightened by the news of Kama’s death which comes on^ 
the party like the bolt from the blue This scene serves to((, 
bring out one more trait of Duryodhana’s character viz. hisi 
excessively proud nature. Though disaster after disaster | 
befalls him, his pride does not bend. His ready repudiation ’ 
of the base proposal of Dhrtarastra to devise some secret | 
means of destroying the Pandavas demands our admiration, j 
But the death of Kama, his greatest and most trusted friend, 
on whom all his hopes of conquering the enemies are centred, 
is a blow too heavy for even his proverbially proud 
spirit, Upto this time he has entertained hopes of victory, 
with Kama to support him But now hope seems to forsake 
him. Conversation with Bhimasena and A^vatthaman is 
marked with the courage and defiance ^ which desperation I 
breeds. Altogether even in his fall Duryodhana shows ^ 
himself to be great. 

The second scene of this Act is that in which Bhima- 
sena and Ariuna take part It is really difficult to under- 
stand what purpose Bhatta Harayana had in arranging this 
scene. Its only important feature is the wordy duel bet- 
ween Bhimasena and Duryodhana. But we already have 
enough of such duel in the third Act Then again no reason 
is assigned as to why Bhimasena and Arjuna were seeking 
Duryodhana. Bhimasena himself tells us they had no evil 
intention in trying to see him. What was their object tnen 
In going to that out-of-the-way spot of the battle-field in 
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search of Doryodhana ? It is not possible to answer this 
question satisfactorily The only possible answer is that 
not being able to see Mm. on the field since the slaughter of 
Duss^na, they thought that Duryodhana was trying to 
avoid battle and wanted therefore to find him out and try 
to gather his intentions and inform him themselves, by way 
of triumph, of Kama’s death, 

Eegarding this scene itself it appears to us that Bhatta 
Earayaua grows a little uneasy over the fact that for the 
last three Acts his hero Bhimasena has not made his 
appearance on the stage The audience also becomes eager 
to see him especially after his killing Dussisana. Then 
again Aryina was the principal hero of the Mahabharata 
war. A play based on that epic, which does not bring him 
somewhere would be disappointing to the audience. So he 
must be made to come on the stage somehow. It is these 
considerations which appear to us to have weighed with the 
poet in arranging this scene. 

The third and the last scene of this Act is the one in 
which Asvatthaman figures Isow that Kama is dead, he 
is free to take up hit^ weapon and enters on the stage with 
his usual rhodomontade of killing the Pandavas in no time» 
He even slightingly refers to Kama’s failure to act up to 
his word and boastfully professes to acHeve everytMng 
that the king desired Duryodhana, however, will have 
nothing of the man, who desired the death of his friend and 
curtly sends him away. But Dhrtarastra implores him to 
do his best, not minding Duryodhana’s offensive words. 

Kow what is the dramatic purpose of this scene ? In 
the following Act there is no reference to Asvatthaman’s 
having done anything in accordance with Dhxtarastra’s 
entreaty or his own boastful words. What propriety is 
there then of bringing him on the stage in such martial 
enthusiasm, which is increased t’ne more by his self-imposed 
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rest ? Are we to suppose that he has grown so unsportsman- 
like as to neglect his duty by his side because Duryodhana 
does not receive him with honour? It would he difficult to 
moke this supposition in view of the excellent spirit that 
Afivatthaman displayed in the third Act Under these 
circumstances the only justification for this scene would 
seem to lie in the author’s desire further to illustrate 
Duryodhana’s friendship for Kama by representing that he 
rejected the proffered services of even the great Asvatthaman, 
because the latter desired for his friend’s death and reviled 
him even after he had died and in his very presence. 

It wHl thus he seen that though we have much move- 
ment in this Act, the scenes composing it are not dramati- 
cally relevant This corroborates the impression already 
recorded viz. that Bhatta Narayana lacked constructive 
dramatic skill. 


1 8 Summary of Act vi 

Bhimasena has made a new vow that he would kill 
Duryodhana before the next day dawned and that he would 
commit suicide, if he failed to do so. On learning this 
Duryodhana disappears and his disappearance causes great 
anxiety to Yudhisthira and Draupadl, whose entrance along 
with a male and a female attendant marks the commence- 
ment of Act]vi. Tudhisthira sends his attendant to Sahadevs 
with instructions to search all the possible places where 
Duryodhana may he found. As the attendant is departing 
on his mission, he meets Panc&laka, with whom he re-enters 
the stage. Pancalaka now gives the Pandava king and his 
queen a detailed account of how Duryodhana was traced to 
a lake and how Bhimasena by violently agitating its water, 
forced him to come out Pancalaka proceeds to tell them that 
a battle between the two is proceeding and that he has been 
sent to Yudhisthira by the divine Lord Krsna to say that 
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he may now safely look upon the world -as void of all 
enemies and may start preparations for his coronation. 
Yudhisthira forthwith issues a command to his Elancukin 
to begin festivities in expectation of his younger brother’s 
victory 

A demon by name Carvaka, a friend of Duryodhana, 
now enters in the guise of a sage. He pretends to have 
come from the battle-field and to be much fatigued and 
thirsty In the course of his conversation with Yudhisthira 
he informs him that v\ hile the fight between Bhimasena and 
Duryodhana was proceeding, Balarama arrived on the 
scene and, impelled by affection for his favourite pupil 
Duryodhana, he made him a secret sign, by taking advan- 
tage of which the Kaurava was able to kill thePandava, 
Arjuna then took up the mace from his dead brother’s hand 
and IS at present fighting with Duryodhana The demon 
further reports how Balarama, expecting the death of 
Anuna, who was not skilful in a mace-fight » put on his 
chariot, w ith great efforts, his younger brother Krana, who 
was ever so partial to Ar]una, and departed for Dvaraka 

This news of the death of Bhimasena causes great 
sorrow to the Pandava king and queen. Yudhisthira’s grief 
knows no bounds. Draupadl becomes almost insane and 
presents a sight truly pathetic Out of grief they both 
determine to commit suicide by burning themselves in fire, 
before hearing the unpleasant news of Aiquna’s death. They 
are encouraged in this by the disguised demon, whose only 
object in thus misleading Yudhisthira and his queen is to 
make them commit suicide before Bhimasena comes to them 
victorious. An uproar is heard from behind the curtain and 
Draupadl, fearing that the news of Arjuna’s death may 
reach them any time, hastens Yudhisthira with a view to 
put into practice their resolve Yudhisthira sends a loving 
message to Sahadeva, imploring him not to follow him ia 
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death and also leaves a like mossago to Aijuna in case he 
bo successful. After ofTering obsequial water to his father 
Pfir.du and to his recently killed brother Blilmasena, 
Yudhisihira becomes ready to die along with Draupadl. At 
this time the confu'^d Kahcukin brings the nows that 
Duryodhana, %% ith his body smeared with blood and with 
hi‘. terrible mace upraised, is coming and is seeking after 
llie Pjnc>"ila princess. This of course means the death of 
Arjunn which magnifies the grief of Yudhisihira and 
Draupadl who arc consequently overtaken by a swoon. 

From behind the curtain comes now an announcement 
of Bhlmasena Therein he asks people not to bo scared 
away by his sight, but to inform him whero Draupadl is. 
For ho has killed Duryodhana and wants to fulfil his vow 
of tying DraupadS’s hair with hands gory w’lth tho blood of 
the last of tho Kauravas. As his body is smeared with 
blood all over, he cannot bo easily distinguished with 
tho result that ho is taken to bo Duryodhana covered with 
tho blood of Bhiraasona and Arjuna. It is this mistake, 
which, as wo have already soon, leads the Kaucukin to bring 
the news of Duryodhana’s arrival in search of PaiicalL 

Thus w’hen Bhlmasena arrives on tho stage, he finds 
that Yudhisihira is ready to fight with him, under the 
mistaken idea that ho is Duryodhana, and that he actually 
catches him in his arras with violence. The mistake is 
quickly found out and Draupadi’s hair are duly tied by 
Bhlmasena with bands stained w'lth Duryodhana’s blood, 
as he had once more promised her in Act i, 21. Even the 
Siddhas from tho sky express their delight at the tying of 
Draupadi’s mass of hair, which has been the cause of so much 
havoc in the world. Krsnd and Arjuna now enter and the 
Lord offers his congratulations to Yudhisihira. He further 
tells him that be has arrived in such haste because he came 
to know that Yudhisthisa had been deluded by the demon 
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Carvaka, who has, however, been subsequently captured by 
Sahadeva. There now remains nothing to complete th6^ 
happiness of Tudhisthira and the drama closes with a- 
blessing from the divine lips of Lord Krsna in response to 
the request of Tudhisthira. 

19 Critical Appreciation of Act vi 

The sixth Act consists of four distinct scenes. The 
first contains a description of the various means which 
Tudhisthira orders Sahadeva to adopt in order to find out 
the whereabouts of Duryodhana, and Panoalaka’s account 
of how Duryodhana was traced to a lake and how Bhlma- 
sena forced him to come out. The second scene commences 
with the entrance of the demon Carvaka, who, by convey- 
ing to Tudhisthira and Draupadi the false news of Bblma- 
sena’s death and Ariuna’s mace-fight with Duryodhana,, 
throws them in grief and encourages them to commit 
suicide by entering fire The third consists of Tudhisthira’s 
parting message to Sahadeva and Arjuna, and his prepara- 
tion for death by offering a final libation of water to his 
ancestors and also to Bhimasena The fourth is marked by 
the entrance of the victorious Bhimasena, the removal of 
Tudhisthira’s delusion and the tying up of Draupadl’s dis- 
hevelled hair, the TenlsamhSra, which forms the main 
theme of the drama 

The entrance of Tudhisthira and Draupadi at the be- 
ginning of this Act IS abrupt No indication of this is 
given in the previous Act. This is one more instance of 
Bbatta Narayana’s lack of constructive skill Then again, 
instead of giving us a Viskambhaka, the poet makes the 
first stanza and the next long speech of Tudhisthira serve 
its purpose A clever dramatist would have arranged a 
beautiful Viskambhaka in which the death of Salya, the 
terrible vow of Bhimasena and the disappearance of Duryo- 
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dh ana could have been skilfully conveyed to the audience ; 
and would have concluded it with a cunning reference to ■ 
the anxiety of Yudhisthira and DraupadL This would 
have prepared us to see them enter on the stage and no 
abruptness would have been felt. Surely, this new vow of 
Bhlmasena was of suf&cient importance to 3 ustify a Viskam- , 
hhaka being assigned to it. Yudhisthira’s passing reference-, 
to it does not bring home to the reader its dreadful im- 1 
portance. 

Another point to be noted is that we are nowhere told 
the full nature of Bhlmasena’s vow. It is apparently 
based upon Arjuna’s vow to kill Jayadratha. But the fact - 
that Bhimasena had vowed to kill himself in case he failed" 
to kill Duryodhana that very day is nowhere explicitly 
revealed to us We have only to gather it from the fourth, 
line of the first stansa. Merely to say that the vow was 
aparyusita is not sufficient. We have further to note that 
this vow of Bhlmasena is an invention of the poet. There 
is no saction for it in the Mahabharata, Bhatta ISTarayana’s 
object in introducing it is to bring out the adventurous- 
nature of Bhimasena and to produce a startling dramatic - 
effect It spreads a gloom over the entire Pandava camp 
in the very hour of victory and it is quite natural for 
Yudhisthira and DraupadI to be alarmed. It must however ' 
be remarked that a cleverer artist would have made a better- 
use of this vow. 

Out of these four scenes that constitute this Act tbe- 
first is the weakest. Even like the fourth Act, this scene 
is of the nature of a Yiskambhaka Its purpose is to convey 
to the audience certain information and this information, 
as in the case of Act iv, is conveyed in the most inartistic 
manner But the poet apparently had another purpose also '' 
in arranging this scene He wanted to bring out the nobi- 
lity of character of both Bhimasena and Duryodhana,, 
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Impelled by nohle chivalry, -which disdains to strike at a 
lallen dejected enemy, Bhimasena offered Duryodhana the 
choice of fighting -with any one of the Pandavas It was 
an exceedingly critical moment The fortune of thePandavas 
was at stake But Duryodhana also showed himself to be 
truly great and nohle The two heroes thus appear at their 
best in this scene It must he noted here that the reasons, 
which Yudhisthira explains to Draupadl as having urged 
Bhimasena in making that perilous offer, can hardly have 
been in the mind of Bhimasena at that time They are the 
reasons of a cool calculating politician, such as Bhimasena 
surely was not Half the value of Bhimasena’s noble 
chivalry would be lost if it were supposed to have proceeded 
from such sordid considerations 

The account of the meeting between Bhimasena and 
Duryodhana practically follows the Mahabharats Bhatta 
Narayana however mates one material change In the 
hiahsbharata it is not Bhimasena, but Yudhisthira, who 
addresses taunting words to Duryodhana and thus forces 
him to come out It is again Yudhisthira who makes the 
proposal referred to in stanza lO As Bhatta Narayana 
wanted Yudhisthira to be engaged somewhere else, he made 
this change The poet has also introduced a change in the 
account of Duryodhana's discovery According toth' e 
MahabhSrata, Krpa, Krtavarman and Asvatthaman, while 
holding a conversation with Duryodhana, who was in the 
lake, were overheard by some hunters, who earned the news 
to Bhimasena, who in turn imparted it to Yudhisthira. 
They then all went to that place in company with Krsna. 

Bhatta Harayana is at pains to desenbe this scene in 
some detail, because he wants to show both these great 
warriors at their best in the hour of their last combat. 
TVhen Bhimasena observed that dejection had overcome 
Huryodhana os he cast his glance on the battle-field, where 
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not a single friend of his was in sight, his nature at once 
underwent a change His usual sarcasm forsook him and. 
in a spirit of noble chivalry he offered him the choice of 
fighting with any one of Pandavas The fate of these 
brothers trembled in the balance as Duryodhana cast his 
angry glance at Bhimasena and Ariuna Not to speak of ' 
Yudhisthira and the two sons of MadrI, if Duryodhana had 
elected to fight a mace-fight with Arjuna, well, the Panda- 
vas would have been nowhere If Bhimasena showed him- 
self to be noble and chivalrous, Duryodhana was still more ‘ 
so A great warrior disdains to fight with an unequal. 
Tne noble lion would refuse to harm a jackal So Duryo- 
dhana chose Bhimasena for his adversary. The Pandavas 
had staked all their fortune on Duryodhana’s honour as a 
warrior and Duryodhana amply justified their confidence. 
TWs last touch in the character-sketch of the fallen monarch, 
makes even his fall noble and dignified 

I 

The three other scenes are full of action and their main 
interest lies in the delineation of the character of Yudhi- 
sthira In fact Yudhisthira forms the central figure of the 
sixth Act, as Duryodhana is of the fourth. But the differ- 
ence is that in the fourth, Duryodhana is not a new 
personality to us. But here we make acquaintance with 
Yudhisthira for the first time He has been referred to a 
few times before and that is all we know of him There 
are some very fine traits in Yudhisthira’s character, which 
a casual reader is very likely to miss, under the influence 
of the incredible credulity which Yudhisthira displays in 
his conversation with Carvaka First, then, at the very 
commencement of the Act, this pious monarch is shown to 
us as bent down under a heavy load of anxiety caused by 
the dreadful vow of Bhimasena, Beading between the lines 
we can also detect the stings of his conscience, which tells 
him that he himself is at the bottom of the whole trouble.. 
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The most important trait of his character is of course his 
uneqalled affection for his brothers His vow of committing 
suicide in the absence of even one of his brothers, though 
by the way not quite worthy of a Ksatriyo, eloquently 
proclaims his fraternal affection Though intensely loving 
all his younger brothers, Yudhisthira seems to love- 
Bhimasena most. His condition on learning the false news 
of Bhimasena’s death becomes truly pathetic. He is so 
overpowered by the calamity that he consciously neglects 
his Ksatriya’s duty of fighting to the last with the killer- 
of his brother and prepares to throw himself in the fire 
along with DraupadI But it is to his credit that at the 
critical moment he gathers up courage and rises to the 
full height of a Ksatriya and fearlessly advances to fight 
with him whom he considers to be the killer of Bhimasena 
and Ar]una This clearly shows that he was no coward 
and that his earlier unwillingness to meet Duryodhana had 
proceeded purely from a feeling of hopelessness, created by 
the false news of Bhimasena’s death, which had been 
conveyed to him 

But the credulity, with which Yudhisthira so implicitly 
believes the words of Carvaka and which at first impresses 
us as being such a prominent trait of his character, seems 
almost ridiculous and lo'tvers in no small measure his 
character in our eyes Perhaps he was led away by the 
outward appearance of Carvaka A pious man himself, he 
could not but rely on the words of one who appeared to be 
an ascetic Besides affection deprived him of the power of 
discrimination, so much so that he actually forgot the hope- 
ful message of Krsna and the fact that the Lord would not 
encourage him falsely Thus this credulity, though mani- 
festly a weakness of character, proceeds from the noble 
sentiment of fraternal affection, carried to excess and when 
wo realise this, our condemnation of Yudhisthira in this 
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lespect loses mucli of its sting. The truth would appear to 
-be that Bhatta Narayana was helpless in the matter. A \ 
consummate delineator of pathps, he had set his heart in 
'this Aotlo depict the pathetic condition of Yudhisthira and 
Draupadl as it would bo on the death of Bhimasena. For 
this purpose he somehow wanted them to believe that 1 
Bhimasena was dead, and, as such belief was ordinarily ‘ 
impossible, it was inevitable that they should appear 
credulous when they did actually entertain such belief. It 
would thus be seen that the poet had to depict Yudhisthira \ 
to be weak in this respect in order to be able to depict tha \ 
kind of pathos that formed his main topic in this Act ? 

And the poet’s success in the delineation of this pathos is 
:great. There are few figures in Sanskrit dramatic literature 
-so pathetic as Yudhisthira in this Act Though we do not 
"^iike the un-Ksatriya-like way of his lamentation, we fully 
^appreciate the brotherly affection that unsettles his mind 
^nd dries up what Duryodhana has termed the ksatradhar- 
tmakarkasyam in him. While Duryodhana also loves his 
brothers with equal intensity, his lamentations are always 
imixed up with a stern determination to have his revenge 
•on the murderer of his brothers. But Yudhisthira seeks no j 
revenge. He perhaps thinks that revenge will not give him j 
back his brother. The difference between the two monarchs, 
though they love their younger brothers with equal ardour, 
is that while Duryodhana is a true Ksatriya with a predo- 
minance of rajas in him, Yudhisthira is almost a Brahmana 
dn whom sattva predominates.' In the armour of a Ksatriya 
he finds himself ill at ease Overpowered by sorrow, ha 
Joses his peculiar Ksatriya lustre and resorts to the softness 
of a Brahmana. What Duryodhana said happened in the ’ 
case of Drona, happened exactly in the case of Yudhisthira. 

Equally pathetic is the picture of DraupadL At the 
terrible news of the death of Bhimasena, whom she loves so- 
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tenderly and on whom she has pinned all her faith of hav— 
i ng her wrongs avenged, she loses the balance of her mind 
a nd turns almost insane The shock is too great for her 
s oft affectionate heart. She cannot withstand it. Though 
she says only a few things, her words are harrowing She 
reminds one of Shakespeare’s Ophelia Both find themselves 
Tinahle to bear terrible shocks and lose their heads Then 
again Bhatta NarSyana well brings out the nervous confu- 
sion in which Buddhimatika and Jayandhara are thrown, 
when they see their master and mistress on the point of 
committing suicide The maid actually throws herself 
before Yudhisthira and Draupadl in order to prevent them 
f xom entering fire and the old chamberlain is moved to 
tears inspite of his grey hair 

It will perhaps be realised by many that the situation, 
a s it IS developed by the poet in this Act, is admirably 
suited for a tragedy The poet could very easily have made 
Yudhisthira and Draupadl consign themselves to fire before 
Bhimasena arrived on the scene Then Bhimasena and 
others would also kill themselves In fact this would 
appear to be the natural development of his situation But 
then, Bhatta Narayana could not do so First, because such 
a change in the account of the Mahabharata would have 
proved too sweeping for any Hindu audience to digest. 
Secondly, rules of Sanskrit dramaturgy forbade the tragic 
ending of a drama. 



“ III THE SOURCE OP THE VENISAMHARA 
AND THE CHANGES INTRODUCED THEREIN 
BY THE POET 

The MuhS-bharata has proved a fruitful source of inspi- 
ration to Sanskrit poets/f^* tbe writers of narrative poems 
or k&vyas as v ell as the writers of dramas^''* The best 
known drama in Sanskrit, the Abbi]nanasakunt3la of Kali- 
dSsa, is based on an episode occurring in the Mahabharata. 
Bhatta NSrSyana’s Venlsambara on the other hand is not 
based on any episode, hut deals with the mam story of the 
great epic In a drama of sis Acts the poet has, as it were, 
abridged the story of the Mahabharata right up from the 
TJdyogaparvan to the S'lntiparvan Krsna’s mission of 
peace to the Kauravas, which marks the commencement of 
the drama, is described in the Udyogaparvan, while the 

(ff) As a soarco of in<<piration to ^0018 tho following descrip- 
tioti of tlio Miihnhhurata occurs :n tho 5 dipurvon of that . 
epic itself — 

ti5v 1 vf t 

»TfiJT57[ iM 
i Tiiir 31? =t 

ornnr^i'i'TTPiTiT nfncw ^ 

gTTV»]firijtin;fvr?iicT sqsn ii 

( 7 t) Out of the fivo MahHkiivyns the following four ore based 
on the MahSbhJtrata Knmitrasnmhhava, KxrKtSrjnnTj’a, ^ 
Sidnpulavndlia and Nai?adhTyncarita — As regards 
dramas six of tlie thirteen dramas of BhSsa denvo their 
moterml from thcMahtthhIirata Tho Ahhijnllna^ffkuntala 
of KalidCsa and tho BslabliErata of KSja^ekbara are 
haBod on the MahShhCiatn 
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coronsidou of Yudhisthira, which is referred to at its close • 
takes place in the Santiparvan. 

The story of the Mahabharata is one of the most well- 
known stories among the Hindus The selection of such a 
story for the plot of a drama entails its own disadvantages 
for the dramatist He cannot introduce sweeping changes 
in the origimil which is so well-known. He cannot depict 
the varioos characters in any other light than the one with 
which people are most familiar Otherwise his drama 
would cease to be realisnc and he would be condemned in 
society and would hardly attain anything like popularity. 
Under these circumstances, the task of a poet who makes 
such selection becomes very difficult He has to proceed 
with absolute caution. But if inspite of these difficulties 
he introduces changes, which not only are not unpalatable 
to the people but actually succeed in changing their ideas 
about the original story, he indeed must be regarded as a 
very skilful dramatist Something of this kind has occur- 
red in the case of Bhatta Naravana, as will be clear from 
the following paragraphs, where we put down, Act by Act, 
the important changes that Bhatta Harayana has introduced 
in his original. 

Bhatta Narayana’s most important change, a change 
on which the action of the whole drama is in fact based, is 
indicated by the very title of the drama. DraupadI was 
dragged in the gambling hall by Dussasana, who had 
caught hold of her by her hair, which consequently became 
dishevelled. Doryodhana further insulted her by baring 
his thigh in her presence. Bhimasena vowed that he would 
kill Dussasana and drink the blood from his chest. He 
further vowed that he would kill Duryodhana and, with his 
hands gory with the Haurava monarch’s blood, would tie 
up the dishevelled hair of DraupadI. DraupadI was thera- 
fo-e to allow her hair to remain in that loose disordered 
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-condition till Bhimasena fulfilled his vow Now the title 
Tenlsamhara refers to this tying up of Draupadl’s dishe- 
velled hair by Bhimasena after killing Duryodhana and this 
particular part of Bhimasena’s vow is Bhatta Narayana’s 
own invention, as we have already seen before Thus this 
tsang up of the hair, which is the most important event in 
the drama and which gives the play its name, is the poet’s 
innovation. 

The importance of this innovation can hardly be exag- 
gerated. With his drama Bhatta Narayana has succeeded 
in moulding the thoughts of the people so much that the 
ordinary reader has no idea that there is anything new in 
•this vow of Bhimasena. Bhatta NSrayana’s glory lies 3 uet 
in this that what really represents the change which his 
genius has introduced is generally accepted as the version 
of the original itself. 

The first Act as a whole follows the account of theMahS- 
bharata in its representation of the failure of Krsna’s mission 
of peace and the consequent commencement of hostilities. 
Tile entire settog of the drama js.of „cpur3e_ Bhatta^Nara- 
yana’s and it must be remembered that when we speak of the 
changes’'introduced we only refer to the changes in the main i 
story Yet even Tfi this first Act there are two minor changes 
introHuced for dramatic purpose It is here represented 
that Krsna was sent to make peace on the condition of a 
grant of five villages In the Mahabharata this specific 
offer had previously been made through San]aya and had 
been re]ected by Duryodhana. After this Krsna was sent 
to make a second and final attempt at amicable settlement. 
He had no instructions regarding any specific terms on 
which to conclude peace Bhatta Narayana makes this 
change for a double reason He did not want to refer to 
Sanjaya’s mediation, because that was not much important. 
But he wanted to bring out the peaceful intentions of 
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the poet’s o\\ IV creation Consequently the meeting between 
Draupadl and Bhanumatr, referred to in the first Act, is also 
an invention of Bhatta NSrayana 

Stanca 25 of tbo second Act refers to the indignities 
that were oficrod to DraupadI in tbo gambling ball. At the 
command of Duryodbana Dussasana dragged her into the 
hall by her hair and garment and addressed to her the 
insulting words ‘A cow, a cow’) This is what we gather 
from this stanca But the MahabhSrata does not confirm 
this account As a matter of fact there is some discrepancy 
in the epic itself regarding this incident. Thus, according 
to the SabhJiparvnn, when after the anudyuta the Pandavas 
started for tbo forest, dressed in barks, Dussasana ridiculed ' 
them in unstinted language and addressed the words ‘Gauh, 
gauh’ to Bhlraosona and not to DraupadI Later on in, 
the Karnapan’on, when Bhimasona kills Dussasana and 
drinks his blood, ho twice refers to the words ‘Gauh, gauh’, 
as having been uttered by Dussasana The second referenca 
suggests that other people also had joined him in uttering: 

(i) Th>H Blanro IS as follows — 

'TTsiif-Tr se n3T<(:P3^»Ti<fiTii^ oj-.xtrr i 
e fT sinifi 

■zj! a fra: « 

(j) Read — 

'f«r 

% weara ( nieeJf ) m i 

jTTDii 

ntniRfrf ieifnra:irfcR^ ii n srninT 
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these words. But both these references are general and 
"they do not specify whom exactly these words were addres- 
'sed and on what occasion. On the other hand from the 
words which Bhimasena addresses to Duryodhana in the 
Salyaparran, after the latter had been laid low on the 
battlefield, we gather that it was Duryodhana himself who 
uttered these words with reference toDraupadI, when she was 
dragged in the assembly dressed in her only garment, and 
that even other people had taken up this cry. Thus the 
original account of the incident not being uniform, Bhatta 
TTarayana did well in representing it in the way he has 
-done in stanza 25 Bor Bha'tta Narayana’s representation 
IS dramatically more effective 

' The Pravesaka to the third Act is also the work of 
Bhatta NSrayana Its dramatic importance lies in this 
that it absolves Bhimasena from the sin of drinking human 

(7) Eoad — 

(T^JTtiXR ^ mjmr 

lal via ii <;i 

spvU i 

a vfai frarPi ii 
^ a.ind i 

Ff jaarofrT n 

jnTfhH aiRi'n n vv 

— sTiarv <r3 

(7) Read — 

cHt jafe fcvr jflaka i 

arikt cTgT¥'::?a?1t(3; n s 
arafRIa 2:0 jt-v ThfikTariRii: > 
wat n ? 

fnaisrovia 'iwatr ra 1 

¥ ann arr a(i?37T=i?ri. n 
w ntfifa -thu'^ 1 
yiafRik afRia n -5 

— 
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' "blood Tbo main body of tho third Act is concorned with 
I tho character sketches of Asvatthaman and Kama and their 
, quarrel. Bhatta Karayana’s change as regards the delinea- 
tion of their character lies in cKalting tho character of 
Asvatthaman and lowering that of Kama As regards the 
actual quarrel tho poet has evidently draw’n upon Drona- 
parvan Adhv5yas 158 and 159. From these wo learn that 
when Kama boasted of his strength and of his determina- 
tion to kill the Pandavas, Krpa ridiculed him by pointing 
out the various occasions such ns tho battlo at tho capital of 
Virata, on which Kama had an opportunity of meeting the 
Pandnvns, but was able to do nothing. Karan in wrath 
declared he would cut the tongue of Krpa if he dared say 
tho^e things again At this Asvatthaman rushed at Kama 
with a drawm sword and a scuiBe between tho two seemed 
imminent Duryodhana and Krpa pacified them.<"> This 

(m) Tide above onr Critical Appreciation o£ this Inter- 
lude pp 51-55 

(n) In tbi3 connection read tbo following ; — 

aTvng tomw mk CTaRr 'Tnr-qrq;ii w 
sqrn Wr ft js ![rnTils^'ir7 1 
rnTfTui ii i R 
Tin'l 'rn 'I'lWFI lUfPTrT 1 
^ g ^ (kiPU •rfSi’^ rr# ii n 

31 ^ i 

ripfira-nTl >TTosk 11 r. 

11 

31^53 rfu tnif ?iv nusu 1 . 
fv g a-mwarR U3^ 1 

'Tuh %FSfJlUlT?q^r 11“^ 

mn^ faiul hrwtfiT n 

— arviTPr I'v; 

[ Continued on tbo next page ] 
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incident occurred before the death of Drona, Bhatta 
NSrSyana introduces several changes in this to suit his 
purpose First, the quarrel is depicted as taking place after 
Drona’s slaughter Krpa has nothing to do with it It 
proceeds from Kama’s malicious remark. But in the 
Mahahharata it is A^ivatthaman who takes the offensive. 
These changes are of course intended to exalt the Brahmana 
warrior and to lower Kama 

The fourth Act is mainly narrative and generally 
follows the original in its account of the slaughter of 
Dussasana and the death of Vrsasena The description of the 
fight is couched in terms which remind one of such descrip- 
tions in the great epic. 


[Continued from the preceding pego] 

31^K|T%IT^ I I F T i IcRlTPf Jirm 1.^ • 

^ ^ r vrarw 4 fut i 

VB 'lifB BUVB I 

iBT asa gfB^ n 

g trar 5R?% BrqB.i 

SV3I Vt II 1 » 

TO? SBTT I VHlaav f|3Tm I 

OTTBI^g SWBB II 1 1 

sTvrBTBPTrr i d'-idPiS'^rfsiBriH bbicbsi i 

•m B vbvb u 

prfq- i 

BTtfVIB BBnm fgjlBVB II IV 
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The fifth Act is all the work of the poet Thou-ghthe 
characters that take part therein are familiar, the situation 
is the creation of Bhatta NSrliyaua. 

The sixth Act deviates from the account of the Mah5- 
hhSrata in some important respects. First, the new vow of 
Bbimasona that he would kill Duryodhana on that very 
day, or would commit suicide in case he failed to do so, is 
Bha-tta Narayana’s invention. Ho invents it in order to 
bring out more prominently Bhlraasona's adventurous 
nature. In this drama Duryodhana is represented as hav- 
ing run away and concealed himself in a lake in order to 
falsify Bhlraasona’s vow and thus indirectly bring about 
the rum of the Pfindavas In the Mahabharata he repairs 
to a lake in order to escape from the clutches of the 
Pundavas, when he finds that all his people are killed and 
not a single soldier left alive to fight for him. In both, 
the element of fear is at the bottom of this disappearance. 
Though in the drama Duryodhana denies that he ran away 
through fear, wo cannot believe him. This fear is incompa- 
tible with his proud nature and is a serious blot on his 
character. But the poet was tied down by his original. 
Ho has, however, tried to justify in some measure 
the conduct of Duryodhana by inventing the new 
vow of Bbimasona. Duryodhana knew he had now no 
hope of victory against the Pandavas But their ruin 
might bo accomplished if Bhimasena could in some way 
be made to fail in his vow. Ho would then commit suicide. 
Tudhisthira would also follow. Others might most 
probably do the same Here was thus an opportunity, 
offered to Duryodhana by Bhlmasena’s rash vow, of doing 
what he had no hope of accomplishing in open fight. Why 
should he not take advantage of this ? This idea also was 
in the mind of Bhatta Narayana’s Duryodhana when he 
'entered the lake and it was quite natural. 
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That fear was not the sole cause of Duryodhana’s resort- 
ing to the lake was shown by the very fact that he came up. 
If he had chosen to remain inside, Bhimasena could not have 
brought him out But his Esatriya pride v as roused by the 
cutting words of Bhimasena and, forgetting the above- 
mentioned reason of his disappearance, which after all 
represented the reason of a cold calculator, he rose up in the 
heat of the moment It will thus he seen that though the poet 
has followed his original in representing this incident of 
Duryodhana's disappearance, he gives it a different turn by 
inventing the vow of Bhimasena, with a view to lessen the 
ignominy of Duryodhana’s conduct This then constitutes 
the second purpose which the invention of the new vow of 
Bhimasena serves 

The way in which, according to the drama, Duryodhana 
was traced to the lake and ultimately forced to come out 
also differs from the Mahabharata According to that 
account Krpa, Krtavarman and Asvatthaman were oveiv 
heard by some hunters, while they were conversing with. 
Duryodhana who was in the lake The hunters carried the 
news to Bhimasena, who reported it to Yudhisthira and 
then all of them including Ersna went to the lake. 
Further, in the Mahabharata it was Yudhisthira and not 
Bhimasena as in the drama, that addressed all those bitter 
words to Duryodhana that ultimately forced him to come out. 
Bhatta Earayana entrusted this business to Bhimasena for 
a double purpose. First, he wanted Yudhisthira to be else- 
V here engaged Secondly, it was more appropriate that 
Bhimasena, who was to give him battle, should talk in this 
vein to Duryodhana and force him to rise up. Then again 
in the Mahabharata it is Yudhisthira who gives Duryo- 
dhana the option of fighting with any one of the Pandavas„ 
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Bhatta Xarayana assigns this work to Bhimasena fora 
similar double purpose,^""* 

Lastly, the scene \\nth Carvaka is Bhatta NarSyana’s 
own invention Clrvaka no doubt figured in the Maha- 
bharata, but there he played a different part Yudhisthira 
made a triumphal entry into Hastinapura after the war was 
ended and with great pomp entered the assembly-ball of the 
palace Bruhmauas gathered there to congratulate him and 
wore being duly honoured by the victorious emperor. The 
demon Carvaka had gone there, disguised ns a Brahmana. 
Declaring himself to bo the spokesman of the assembled 
Brahmanas, he denounced Yudhisthira os being the e3d:er- 
rainator of his race The Brahmanas were surprised. They 
disowned him and, proclaiming him to be the demon-friend 
of Duryodhana, burnt him on the spot to ashes, with their 
humkaros. Such is the account of Carvaka in the Mah§- 
bharata.^'’' Bhatta NSrayana’s object in the sixth Act was 
to depict the pathetic condition of Yudhisthira as it would 
bo on the death of Bhimasena. For that purpose he made 
use of the demon Cfirvaka, the friend of Duryodhana, who, 
disguised as an ascetic conveyed to Yudhisthira the false 
news of Ehimasona's death In view of the ultimate purpose 
the poet had in view, it must be remarked that the use to 
which he put the character of Carvaka supplied by the 
Mahabharata was a highly ingenious one. 

From the above survey it will be clear that though , 
Bhatta Narayana bases his drama on the MahSbharata there ; 
are many things in the play which are his own and which | 
proclaim his dramatic genius 

(nn) Bead ’ll'! 

— Act Vi, p 169 

(o) Vide ^Sntiparvan aduySya 37 



IV WHO IS THE HERO OF THE 
VE^nSAMHAEA ? 

There are three men in this drama, vrho can he said to 
"be putting forward rival claims for being considered the 
hero viz Duryodhana, Yudhisthira and Bhimasena In a 
play based on the story of the Mahabharata, this was to a 
certain extent inevitable For, all these three are first-class 
-characters The question was further rendered doubtful by 
Bhatta Narayana’s unskilful handling of the plot, inas- 
much as he did not give to one of these' three such prepon- 
derating importance as to raise him automatically to the 
position of the hero Thus it is that this rather unusual 
•question as to who the hero of the piece is comes at all to 
be discussed. We shall therefore proceed to consider the 
relative value of the claims of each of these three 

If the hero of a drama means the man, who captures 
■our attention most, whose personality is most interesting 
and on the delineation of whose character the poet has most 
expended his skill, then surely Duryodhana must be regard- 
ed the hero of the Venisamhara From the time when we 
first make his acquaintance in the second Act up to almost 
•the very end of the play he is never absent from our vision. 
In the second, fourth and fifth Acts he is of course the 
central figure Though the interest of the third Act lies 
elsewhere, Duryodhana is present there for quite a consider- 
able time and forms a very interesting figure from the point 
■of view of his character In the sixth Act he does not enter 
on the Etage,certainly, but his actions are of dreadful impor- 
tance to us and some of the finest traits of his character are 
brought out in this Act. Then again from the point of view 
-of the delineation of character, Duryodhana is of absorb- 
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ing interest No other character has received so much! 
attention from the poet and been depicted in such varied y 
aspects, Duryodhana thus possesses all the elements about '' 
him that should make him the hero of the play. But he has 
nothing to do with the main purpose of the drama viz the 
tying up of Draupadl’s dishevelled hair. He therefore can- 
not be regarded the hero of the Venlsamhara It must at 
the same time be remarked that in delineating his character 
and in assigning to him the position of such commanding 
importance, the author shows himself to be lacking in sense 
of proportion, in so far as he has made him more interesting 
and captivating than the proper hero of the drama 

Yudhiathixa is the next claimant. He is as a matter 
of fact regarded as the hero of the drama by commen- 
tators and rhetoricians His claims are based on a 
double ground. First, he is the head of the party that/ 
ultimately succeeds and has thus the advantage of his! 
natural position Secondly, towards the close of the sixth! 
Act, Bhatta Narayana has depicted him in such a way as! 
io create reasonable grounds in our minds to suppose thatl 
he is meant to be the hero of the play. One of the formal ‘ 
functions of the hero of a drama is to pronounce the final ) 
blessing in the form of the bharatavakya, Dusyanta, Puru- 
ravas, Agnimitra, Rama, Madhava and others, all the 
undisputed heroes in their respective plays, do it. In the 
Tenlsamhara Yudhisthira utters the final benedictory 
stanza. So there is nothing unreasonable in regarding him ^ 
the hero of this play. But as against these claims off 
Yudhisthira it has to be noted that he is the least interesting 
of these three figures In fact during the course of the first 
five Acts nowhere does he attract our attention in any way. 
We even do not expect to see him play such important part 
in the sixth Act, as far as our expectations based on the 
earlier acts are concerned. Surely such a man could not 
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have been meant to be the hero of the drama Secondly, 
even like Duryodhana, he is not directly connected with the 
tying of Draupadl’s hair, the principal theme of the drama. 
As regards his uttering the bharatavakya it may be pointed 
out that he does so because of the precedence that belongs to 
him as the eldest of the Pandavas His position as the head 
of the family secures him that advantage But it cannot 
surely exalt him to the position of the hero of the play. 

Lastly comes Bhimasena. When the claims of Duryo- 
dhana and Tudhisthira are set aside, E^ilmasena easily 
attains the position of the hero It is he who has vowed and 
who carries out the tying of Draupadl’s disordered hair, a 
circumstance which gives the drama its title. The Veni- 
samhara IS thus directly connected with him He is therefore 
the natural hero Apart from this, the poet has tried, though 
not as much as we wish, to sustain our interest in his cha- 
racter and to keep him before our vision from the beginning 
to the end. This will be clear if we take a short survey of 
the SIX Acts in so far as they relate to him 

The interest of the first Act of course mainly centres 
round Bhimasena The second Act which is devoted to 
Duryodhana and Bhanumati and their love-affair is not 
altogether free from references to him. The incident of 
Bhanumati’s dream clearly keeps us in mind of Bhimasena 
and his vow of killing the hundred Kauravas Further, the 
scene in which the Kancukin hurriedly enters to announce 
the breaking of Duryodhana’s flag-staff by the dreadful 
wind IS so managed as powerfully to bring to our notice, 
once more, Bhimasena and his vow of breaking Duryo- 
dhana’s thighs Stanza 28 of this Act also reminds us of 
Bhimasena. The third Act no doubt diverts our mind not 
only from Bhimasena but also from the Venisamhara itself, 
but even here towards the close Bhimasena is mentioned as 
being on the point of accomplishing his vow of killing 
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Hussasaria ax\d drinking his hlood. The fourth Act records 
the oclual accoiuplishmeut of this vow of Bhlmasena, W’hich 
marks a step forw ard towards the devout ly-to-be-wished con- 
summation of the tying of Draupadl’s hair In. Sundaraka’s 
description of the light Bhlmasena also figures to a certain 
evtent. Though the fifth Act is connected with Duryo- 
dhana and his ofTairs, Bhlmasena is spociaily brought on 
the stage probablv w ith a view to satisfy the longing of the 
audience that has not f:em him for a long time. The sixth 
Act marks the final triumph of Bhlmasena and there is no 
question of our interest in him flagging in any w'ay there. 

It will thus ho scon that Bhlmasena and his vow have ^ 
been consistently kept boforo our eyes, more or less, from the 
beginning to the close of the drama Bhlmasena is thus the 
proper hero Though this conclusion may be accepted, it 
must he pointed out all tho same that the character of 
Bhlmasena has not been made so interesting ns that of| 
Duryodhana, nor have so many traits of his character been/ 
brought out as in the case of Duryodhana Thus in com7 
parison with Duryodhana he suffers in this respect This', 
as observed before, must bo put down to the author’s lacking 
in senoo of proportion i 



y WHICH IS THE PREVAILING SENTIMENT 
IN THE VENlSAMHARA? 


According to canons of Sanskrit dramatuary a drama- 
may contain more than one sentiment, but only one of them 
should he the principal or angin. The letter of the rule 
says that this principal sentiment should be either smgara 
(love) or vira ( heroic)*^' Commentators, adhering to the 
strict letter of this rule, try to prove that the prevailing 
sentiment in the Veulsamhara is vIra or the heroic This, 
ve think, is not right For we have to look in such cases 
to the spirit, rather than to the letter, of the rule concerned. 
And the spirit of the rule shows that one sentiment should 
he the principal and the others should be subordinate to it 
Anandavardhana takes the same view Otherwise in a 
drama like the Uttararamacarita, where kanma sentiment 
predominates, we shall have to prove somehow that either 
srngara or vira is the prevailing sentiment Similarly in 
the Venlsamhara it will be found that karuna is the pre- 
vailing sentiment And this can be easily seen from the 
following considerations. 

(p) Read S5hit\ adarpana VI — 

Note Dvanvulola iii 21 

5T?r|-ii'7 i 

a? r iITfsiir II 


( 7 ) 
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In this drama there are four prominent sentiments 
developed vie, karuna or pathos, vira or heroic sentiment,, 
vrhich in some places has an admirturo of raudra or fright- 
ful, smgJira or love and blbhatsa or disgust- Of these the 
last is confined to the Pravesaka of the third Act and 
smgJlra to the second and hence they can hardly lay claim 
to be regarded as the principal sentiment of the drama. 
Between Karuna and vIra, karuna, in the delineation of 
which Bhatta 2\-rayana is a past master, definitely 
appears ro bo the principal If we minutely survey the 
whole of the drama, v. e find that it is karuna which 
inheres in. every Act and to wh.vch. all othet sentiments ate 
made subordinate. 

Tno first Act v. ith its all-dominating figure of Bhlma- 
cena, who everywhere represents vira, is certainly predomi- 
nently heroic Yet even here the presence of PraupadI, who, 
to speak in Bhavabhuti’s words, is really karunasya murhi, 
brings in the post’s favourite pathos Indeed, the heroism 
of Bhimasena would seem to heighten the pathos of 
Draupadl’s condition, for though he had the ability to 
avenge her wrongs, be could not do so owing to his ultimate 
dependence on Yudhistbira’s will. The pathos of the first 
Act reaches its height in the leave-taking scene between 
PraupadI and Bhimasena, The second Act principally 
treats of srngSra, of course But the picture of Bhanumati 
with her affectionate heart torn with fear, created by the 
ominous dream, is pathetic enough 'Even to the actual 
love scene between Duryodhana and Bhanumati a kind of 
pathetic interest attaches, for we know that Duryodhana is 
a doomed man and his indulgence proceeds from rank reck- 
lessness. The third Act exhibits karuna and vira in equal 
degree. Asvatthaman, bemoaning the death of his father- 
represents karuna and the quarrel between Asratthaman 
and Kama develops vira The following three Acts eihibitr 
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karuna pure and simple and in some of their situations 
Bhatta Narayana is seen at his best in the delineation of 
pathos 

It will thus be seen that while karuna or pathos is 
present in the first two Acts as a subordinate sentiment 
more or less, it divides the third Act equally with vira and 
is the prevailing sentiment of the remaining three Acts 
It must, therefore, be pronounced to be the angin or the 
principal sentiment of the drama 


VI TIME AND PLAGE OF THE 
DRAMATIC ACTION 


The classical drama 'of Europe knows of 
known as Des Trois Umi6s or the Three Unities. They 
the Unity of Time, the Unity of Place and the Unity 
Action. The Greeks first developed them and EiuopwMH. 
dramatists generally followed Greece. The Unity of 
meant that the action of the drama should not run 
period longer than a day, or the time actually required for 
representation on the stage The Unity of Place simflai^*"^ 
required that the events described in the drama should be . 
represented as having occurred at one particular place only 
or its surroundings, or that the action should not be shifted 
from one place to another as it advances from scene to scene 
or Act to Act The Unity of Action again laid down that 
there should be a logical connection between the various 
incidents of the drama and that they should all lead up to 
one central action which must never be lost sight of. 

The Unities of Time and Place are based on the idea of 
naturalness It was thus thought unnatural that an action 
running over a period of months or years together should be 
condensed within the short period of a few hours that were 
required for its representation on the stage. Similarly 
the ancients perhaps thought it improbable that the same 
stage which once represented one place should be made to 
stand for very many different localities, if the action were 
to change its abode now and then. The Unity of 
Action, however, was essential for the success of the drama 
as such. For it is easy to see if the various incidents were 
disconnected and did not lead up to a definite denouement, 
they would scarcely constitute a drama Thus while 
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the Unities of Time and Place were ultimately based on 
the more or less crude ideas of naturalness and probability 
as entertained by the ancients, who could not stand the 
necessary strain on their imagination, the Unity of Action 
had its foundation in strict scientific conception. 

The Greek dramatists strictly observed these Unities 
not only in their comedies, but even in their tragedies, 
where it was more difficult to do so. The French dramatists 
in general and the classical school of English dramatists 
led by Ben Jonson in the golden era of English literature, 
were close followers of the Greeks. Sidney in his Apology 
for Poetry severely criticised those dramatists of his day 
that violated the Unities of Time and Place and his 
criticism, expressed in humorous language as it is, well 
deserves to be read Shakespeare, the pioneer of the romantic 
school of English dramatists, represents a revolt against 
these three Unities Almost all his historical dramas 
violate the Unities of Time and Place, the Winter's Tale 
being the most offending in this respect, The introduction 
of an underplot and the mingling of the tragic and the 
comic element, so common in Shakespeare and his school, 
were a direct violation of the Greek idea of the Unity of 
Action, but these in Shakespeare have been so managed as 
not to sin against the real unity of action that really counts 
in a drama. 

Neither the Sanskrit dramatists nor the Sanskrit writers 
on dramaturgy evolved these three Unities as such. The 
essential unity of action was however secured by such 
devices as the arthaprakrtis, avasthSs and sandhis But 
the introduction of an underplot (vide prominently the 
3vlrcchakatika ) and the intermingling of the tragic and 
the comic elements were common in Sanskrit The Unities 
of Time and Place were most flagrantly violated. The 
Abhijuanasakuntala for example represents on action 
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runs over a period of six or seven years and in the 
Dttararamacarita twelve years actually elapse between the 
first and the second Act As regards place we find in the 
Ahhijfiatiasakuntala that while the scene of the first four 
Acts is laid in tlie penance-grove of Kasyapa", tlie fifth and 
the sixth take us to Dusyanta’s capital and in the seventh 
we have actually to descend from heaven on the lofty 
mountain Hemukuta. In the Sanskrit drama the action 
not only shifts from one place to another in this world, 
hut is sometimes represented as taking place in the other 
world also But one practice deserves to be noted in this 
connection. The Sanskrit dramatists generally confine 
the action of an act to one particular place or its suiround- 
ings, unless of course a journey is intended to be represen- 
ted. Another curious fact to be observed is that the Mala- 
wikagnimitra of Kalidasa rigidly follows the Unity of 
Place, for the entire action takes place in the king’s palace 
and the surrounding garden This may have been due to 
chance rather than to a consciousness of anything like the 
Greek rule of the Unity of Place. 

Having made these general observations on the famous 
Three Unities, we proceed to lay down definitely the place 
and time of the various Acts constituting our play. The 
question of time is to be considered from two points of 
view first, the time that is actually taken by the incidents 
as they are represented on the stage and secondly, the time 
that is' supposed to have elapsed between the various Acts , 
which in the end comes to mean the same as the time 
occupied by the entire action of the play. 

Act i — ^The scene is first laid somewhere in the palace 
of Yudhisthira not far from Draupadl’s quadrangle. For 
we find that after Bhimasena sends his ultimatum to 
Yudhisthira to inform him that he is going to break away 
from his authority, he haughtily moves about and Sahadeva 
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follows Bhlmasena thinks he is going to the armourj 

hut as a matter of steps his steps are* turned toward 
Draupadl’s quadrangle.^’ Then both Bhlmasena and Saha 
deva enter Draupadi’s quadrangle where the rest of th 
action takes place 

The time appears to be the morning from about 8 A. M 
to 10 A. il. DraupadI had gone to offer salutation to Gan 
dharl and we know that this customary ceremony wa 
performed immediately after getting up in the morning 
For in the second Act Bhanumatl goes to Gandhari for ; 
similar purpose immediately after leaving her bed in th 
morning. Then again the grief caused to DraupadI by thi 
insulting remarks of Bhanumatl is quite fresh. For he 
face IS still bedimmed with tears, as she approaches Bhlma 
sens This means that not much time has elapsed sine 
the insult was received. So 8 A. M to 10 A- M in the morn 
ing accords well with the indications of time that we hav 
for the action in this Act. 

It is possible to find out the exact day and month of th 
action of the first Act Towards the close of the Act w 
learn that the mission of Krsna having failed, Tudhisthir: 
orders hostilities to be commenced at once So the actioi 
of the first Act takes place on the first day of th 
Mahabharata war Now tbe Mahabharata war is supposei 
to have begun on the 13th day of the bright half of Marga 

(r) Xote the stage direction for Bhimasen 

and ‘cfn'Oi for Sahadeva after i 12, p 9. 

(s) Bead: — 

I 

Act i, pp 9-11 

t) Read ‘3f?r 

eirt’ p 11 
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•slrsa. So this gives us the exact day and month of the 
action of the first Act 

There is however some difficulty in this calculation. 
In the Prologue the Sutradhara speaks of Sarad or the 
autumn as being the current season^"^ Sarad is constituted 
hy the months of Afivina and Kartika As Bhlmasena 
■enters immediately after the Sutradhara’s description of the 
season, the time of the action of the first Act must natur- 
■ally be supposed to be Sarad. If this is so, how can the 
13th day of the bright half of Margasirsa be the day of the " 
■action of the first Act ? 

From the Mahabharata we know that Krsna went on 
his mission of peace to Duryodhana about the 13th day in 
the bright half of Kartika. So the reference in the Prologue 
to Sarad as the season when Krsna arrived at Yudhisthira's 
abode with a view to proceed to Duryodhana to negotiate 
peace is correct But Bhatta Narayana ignores subsequent 
■developments as recorded in the Mahabharata The epic 
tells us that about a week was spent in Krsna’s going to 
Hastinapura.his staying there for negotiating peace and his 
returning to the Pandavas on the failure of his mission. 
According to Bhatta Narayana all this happened in the 
course of an hour or two. For in the Prologue we learn 
about the arrival of Krsna at Yudhisthira’s residence with 
s. view to go to Duryodhana and towards the close of the 
Act we come to know that he has returned on the failure 
of his mission of peace. Then again in the Mahabharata* 
After the negotiations of peace prove unsuccessful, about 
ihree weeks elapse before hostilities actually commence. 

(u) Eead ‘ =13 awJw P- 4 . 

It Bhoald be noted that in the last Act too the poet 
makes reference to Sarad, Compare ‘ ssr g s[c!WiT !jrW“ 
HW’ p 16 d. 
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This time is spent by both the sides in collecting their 
armies and moving them to Kuruksetra and taking up 
battle positions there But Bhatta Narayana represents 
tbe war to have commenced immediately after the return 
of Krsna on the failure of his mission. 

It will thus be seen that Bhatta Narayana is faithful 
to his original in representing EIrsna as having started on 
his mission of peace in Sarad But the period of nearly a 
month, which elapses between this and tbe actual com- 
mencement of war, has been compressed by our poet into a 
couple of hours This need not be considered to be a 
serious defect For on the stage such shortening of time 
has often to be done 

Act ii — The scene of the Viskambhaka is laid in the 
harem of Duryodhana, where the Eancukin is moving 
about as fast as his old legs can carry him in search of 
Queen Bhanumatl 

The action of the main Act takes place in the Balo- 
dyana, which vas evidently a garden attached to the royal 
palace After stanza 20 Duryodhana, Bhanumatl and her 
Triend Suvadana move up to the palace on the mountain of 
wood, situated in a part of the Balodyana. Here the rest 
of the action is gone through 

Thirteen days elapse between the close of the first Act 
and the commencement of the second. The end of the first 
Act sees the war commenced In tbe interval Bhisma has 
been rendered hors de combat and Abhimanyu has been 
slaughtered The MahSbharata tells us that Bhisma was 


(r) Bead — 
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overthrown on the tenth day of the war and that Ahhi* 
manyu was killed on the thirteenth. The action of the 
second Act thus commences on the morning of the fourteen 
day. Another indication corroborates this conclusion. 
Towards the end of this Act we learn Axyina’s vow to 
kill Jayadratha before the sun sets on that day,^“’> The 
Act closes with Duryodhana’s departure to help Jayadratha. 
Arjuna was successful in carrying out his vow and 
we know from the Mahabharata that Jayadratha met his 
death at the hands of Aryina on the fourteenth day of the 
war. Thus the action of the second Act happens on the 
fourteenth day of the war 

The actual hours of the day appear to be from about 
8 A. M. to 11 A. M. At the commencement of the Act we 
find that Bhanumatl has just returned from her dutiful call 
on Gandharl and has gone to the Balodyana for the perfor- 
mance of some sacred ritea^** For this she must naturally 
have taken her hath. So 8 A, M. would appear to be the proper 
time for her going into the Balodyana The description of 
the Balodyana, which the Kafioukin gives (Text pp. 30-31), 
contains clear indications that the time is the early morn- 
ing.^’^^ Later on the sun grows difficult to look at.^' This 
must be about 10 A. M. Then after a while the party moves 
to daruparvataprasada, where the rest of the action takes 


(w) 

^ xfcRmr:’ Act ii, p 60 
(!c) Read ‘iirp HrsScfi ^ 

Act n, p. 26 

(y) Notv » « 

nui’ Act ii, p 31 


, Act 11 , pp 39-40 
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place This must have taken about an hour more. Thus the 
whole action of the second Act would occupy about three 
hours in the morning from 8 A. M. to 11 A M 

Act lii — 'The scene of the Pravesaka to this Act is laid 
in the residence of the demon couple, not far from the 
battle-field For from this place the demons are able to 
hear the tumult of the war and see what is actually happen- 
ing there viz the slaughter of Drona*“b They also see 
Atvatthaman advancing towards the battle-field. 

The first three scenes of the third Act, wherein 
Asvatthaman, the charioteer and Krpa take part, occur in 
a place very near the battle-field, but not actually thereon. 
For, Asvatthaman, being desirous to go to the actual 
theatre of the war, starts for it*®', but before he actually 
reaches it, he sees the rout of the Kaurava armies and 
observes even great warriors like Kama running away In 
this very place Drona’s charioteer Asvasena arrives and 
informs Asvatthaman of the slaughter of Drona It is also 
here that Krpa sees Asvatthaman and the conversation bet- 
ween the two takes place 

The fourth scene, consisting of the dialogue between 
Duryodhana and Kama, and the fifth marked by the quarrel 
between Asvatthaman and Kama, are laid in a region at 
at some distance from the battle-field, though not very far 

(а) Bead — 

—Act in, p. 69 

(б) Bead — 

n 77T7^^ 1 — Act III, P 60 

(tf) SToto A^vatthSman’s words *7173.1X715777717^’ luid his 
Btnge-dircction ‘ 7 
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away from it. There is in this place a Nyagrodha tree in 
the shade of which the king and his friend are sitting,^ 
AAratthaman and Krpa have to move over some distance 
before they arrive here Though the place is thus somewhat 
removed from the actual scene of operations, it is at the same 
time near enough for the party to be able to hear Bhlma- 
sena’s challenge to all Kaurava warriors to protect DusSSsana 
who has fallen in his hands.^ 

It will thus be seen that the action of the third Act 
takes place in three different places near about the battle- 
field, though not actually thereon 

The lime of the third Act is determined with reference 
to events described in its Pravesaka From this we know 
that Ghatotkaca has been killed and his mother Queen 
Budimba is immersed in grief.**^ According to the Maha- 
bharata the death of Ghatotkaca took place at mid-night on 
the fourteenth day This means that the action of the third 
Act belongs to the fifteenth day of the war. This is con- 
firmed by another indication. Towards the close of the 
Pravesaka we learn from the demon’s speech that Drona is 

(d) Bead C<t^rFT)^rfr, 11 

Vrgwfwf^ I l’ — Act m, p 78 

<e) Note the stage-direction ‘iffmcT ’ for AdvatthSman and 
Kppa, when they decide to go to the region where 
Dnryodhana is staying 

(/) For Bhimasona’a challenge see text pp. 88-89 and note 
especially the atage-direotion 3n'+''I<(Pd * given 

immediately after tbia. 

- -Bead i — 
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— Act ill, p 66 
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"being killed and early in the course of the third Act we 
get the news of Drona’s decapitation From the Mahahharata- 
we know that Drona’s head was chopped off by Dhrstadsuimna 
on the fifteenth day of the war So the fifteenth is the day 
of the action of the third Act 

The actual hours of the action of the third Act would 
appear to be from about 1 P M to 2-30 P M These are 
fixed for the following considerations. First, the Maha- 
bharata says that Drona was decapitated in the afternoon 
of the fifteenth day. Secondly, it will be seen from below 
that our author describes the action of the third, fourth and 
fifth Acts as being almost continuous Towards the end 
of the fifth Act there is a reference to the sun setting^^ This 
was probably at 6-30 PM So the actions of Acts iii, iv 
and V must be assigned to afternoon hours closing with 
6-30 P M. That is why we have given 1 P, M to 2-30 P. M, 
as the hours for the action of Act ui. There are two con- 
siderations which are favourable to these hours Rudhira- 
priya, we know, is thirsty^*’ and Duryodhana and Khma, 
we have already seen, are sitting in the shade of the 
Nyagrodha tree This accords well with 1 P M. to 2-30 
P. M , which we have supposed to be hours of the action of 
this Act 

Act IV — The action of the fourth Act commences actu- 
ally on the field of battle. Kama and Duryodhana had 
gone there to protect DussSsana from Bhimasena. Arjuna 
engaged them both in order to facilitate the fulfilment of 
his brother Bhimasena’s vow with regard to DuSsasana. 
In this fight Duryodhana was wounded and became uncon- 
scious Seeing him in this helpless condition his charioteer 


(A)Eead ‘arer ^ Rsmw ^ 31 ^ n’ 

— VI 36 d 

(») Note Rndhirapnya’s words froftcr’ Act iu, p 56 
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was removing him from the actual battlefield to a place of 
safety. This is how the Act commences 

Duryodhana’s chariot is then taken to the same l^ya- 
grodha tree, where Duryodhana and Kama were sitting and 
whence they had gone to the battle-field to help DuSsasana. 
We now learn that this tree has thick foliage and is situa- 
ted on the hank of a lotus-lajce from which a cool and 
fragrant breeze is hlowing^^^ This is the region where the 
action of the rest of the Act takes place. Thus a part of 
the actual battle-field and the Nyagrodha tree are the places 
of the action of the fourth Act 

About half an hour must be supposed to have elapsed 
between the end of the third Act and the commencement of 
of the fourth During this time Bhimasena had his revenge 
on Dussasana and Duryodhana became wounded in his 
fight with Arjuna. Krpa also arrived on the battle-field 
and, encouraging the flying Kaurova army, was advancing 
towards Kama, who was now fighting single-handed with 
Arjuna.^' ^ Thus the actual hours of the action of the 
fourth Act, which commences half an hour after the 
end of the third, would be 3 P. M. to 5 p. M During 
this time Sundaraka gives his description of the exploits 
and death of Vrsasena end delivers Kama's message to- 
Duryodhana and returns with a counter-message from him* 
to Kama 

Act V — ^The action in the whole of this Act takes place 
in the shade of the same Nyagrodha tree, where Duryo- 
dhana has been sitting right up from the middle of the 

(j) Bead anmt 

i’ Act IV, p 94 

{!:) Bead 
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third Act, except for about half an hour when he had gone 
to the battle-field in his attempt to save his brother. It is 
here that Dhxtarastra and Gandharl see their only surviving 
son ^ and it is here that all the subsequent events in this 
Act take place 

The actual hours of the action of this Act would 
be from 5 P. iL to 6-30 P AT, For, we know that the Act 
•commences immediately after the fourth and that towards 
the end there is a reference to the sun setting 

It will thus be seen that the action of Acts iii, iv, and 
V is continuous and occupies, according to Bhatta Narayana 
one afternoon viz. that of the fifteenth day of the war We 
have here to point out that in so depicting the action to be 
continous, our poet departs from the Mahabharata Ir 
these three Acts of the drama we have the deaths of Drona, 
Bussasana, Vrsasena and Kama. Now according to the 
Mahabharata Drona was decapitated on the 15 th day of the 
war and Dussasana, Vrsasena and Kama were killed on the 
17th day Bhatta Narayana represents all these warriors 
■as having met their death on the same day viz. the fifteenth. 

Act VI — ^Yudhisthira’s camp, situated at considerable 
-distance from thejbattle-field, is the scene of the occurrences 
in this Act As Draupadl and her maid are residing in 
this camp, it must have been at safe distance from the 
actual battle-field. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
fact that communication between Yudhisthixa and people 
like Sahadeva and Krsna, who are actually on the battle- 

(0 Bead — 

— Text p 123 
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Cold, is maintained br means of couriers The camp of 
Yudhisthira was c\ idontly pitched in a shady place and on 
the bank of the Sarasvatl For, uhon the demon Carvaka 
arrives there, the shade and the cool breeze appear to him 
to bo suiBciont to remove his fatigue/'*’ 

This Act records the deaths of Salya, Sakuni and 
Duryodhana According to the Malubharata these three 
events occurred on the eighteenth and last day of the war. 
As, according to our author, the events of the three previous 
Acls happened in the afternoon of the fifteenth day, two 
days must be supposed to have elapsed between the end of 
Act V and the beginning of Act vi. 

As regards the actual hours of the action of this Act, 
they would appear to bo ?• P M to 5 P M From the Maha- 
bhSrata wo know that the last fight between Bhimasena 
and Duryodhana took place in the afternoon of the 18th day. 
When the demon CarvJka arrives at Yudhisthira’s camp, he 
is feeling thirsty The autumnal sun’s heat is intense/®^ 
So 3 P M to 5 P. M V ould not bo unreasonable as the hours 
of the action of this Act 

It v.ould then follow that the engagement between 
Yudhisthira and Salya and that botwoon Sahadeva and 
Salami took place in the morning Yudhisthira then retired 
to his camp for rest and Bhimasena, Arjuna and Ersna 
began their search for Duryodhana 

(m) Note that YutlluBtliira first sends his man Budhaka to 
convey to Sahade\ a certain inslriTctions about institut- 
ing Boaroli for Duryodhana Secondly, PaucHlaka nmvcB 
at this camp witli nons from the battlo-fiold at the com- 
mand of Kr§nn Tliirdly, Yudhisthira sends his chamber- 
lain Jayandhara with his last message to Sahadeva 

(ii) Note Ctrrvuka’s words 'cpAwvt 

(5^^! WoitR i’ -itct \I, p. 165 

(o) Read CJSrvaka’s w'ords 'era 5 qVT Act vi, p 166 
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Another point to be noted in connection with the ques- 
tion of time is this Bhatta NarSyana represents the 
coronation of Yudhisthira as taking place immediately 
after the slaughter of Duryodhana According to the 
MahSbharata some time elapsed before this event took place 
As Duryodhana lay on the battle-field in the throes of 
death, Asvatthaman, Elrpa and Krtavarman went to see 
him. Asvatthaman severely censured the Pandavas in the 
presence of the dying monarch for their many iniquitiea 
Duryodhana was pleased with this denunciation and 
appointed Asvatthaman the last Commander-in-chief of his 
armies in order that he might carry on the work of revenge 
even after his death Thus satisfied that the new com- 
mander of his armies, or whatever was left of them, would 
avenge the wrongs done to him, Duryodhana breathed 
his last. 

During the night of that day, that is, the eighteenth, 
day of the war, Asvatthaman, with the help of Krpa and 
Krtavarman, performed a taost dastardly and treacherous 
deed. He visited the Pandava camp clandestinely and 
killed DhrstadjTimna. Uttamaujas, Yudhamanyu, the five 
sons of Draupadl and Sikhandin, while they were asleep In 
the confusion that was caused by this night-attack, soldiers 
running about unarmed in an attempt to escape from the 
camp, were done to death by Elrpa and Krtavarman, who 
were standing at the entrance. 

Yudhisthira and his brothers, who were encamping 
elsewhere, were shocked to learn this new disaster. 
Draupadl insisted that Asvatthaman be immediately killed. 
Bhimasena, her ever ready champion, and Nakula set out 
in pursuit of the Brahmana warrior, Kjsna, Yudhisthira 
and Arjuna followed them. Eventually they all succeeded 
in wresting from Asvatthaman the precious jewel on his 
head as a token of subjugation Draupadl was satisfied 
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vn THE EIVE SANDHIS IN THE VENlSAMHAEA 


In the preceding Section we saw that out of the three 
unities formulated by the ancient Greeks, the unities of 
time and place are unknown to Sanskrit dramaturgy The 
doctrine of the unity of action, though not exactly in the 
sense in which it was understood in ancient Greece, is 
however developed in India Unity of action is secured in 
a Sanskrit drama hy the employment of what are known as 
the five sandhis or junctures of the action 

The development of the plot of a drama can be 
looked at from an objective as well as a subjective point of 
view. Objectively speaking, the plot of a drama has five 
elements which are known as arthaprakrtis. Subjectively, 
the development of the achon goes through five stages, 
known as avasthas, which represent the progressive 
attainment of the goal by the hero The five elements of 
the plot combined with the five stages of the development 
of the action give rise to the five junctures 

The five arthaprakrtis or elements of the plot are 
hija, bindu, pataka, prakarl and karya Bija or the 
germ is the initial circumstance from which the action 
springs Bindu or the drop is constituted by the in- 
cident, which secures the continuity of the plot, when 
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it appears to have boon disturbod by tbo introduction of 
secondary matter It i^^ called, bocauso, like a drop of 
oil on v,atcr, it spreads all round, covers apparently irrele- 
rnnt events and hrmps them in line u itb tbo main tbome 
Pataka or an episode i*? some incidental matter, wbicb 
epread*^ over a considerable part of tbo drama and helps tbe 
principal action. Prakari or an episodical event is of 
the came nature ac pataka, but of limited duration and 
cGCondary importance Kfirya or tbo denouement is tbo 
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end or object, which being achieved the drama comes 
to a close 

Karya or the denouement is reached by the action 
through the five avasthas or stages They are arambha, 
yatna, praptyasa, niyatapti and phalagama Arambha or 
the beginning represents the eagerness for the achievement 
of the principal fruit, displayed by the hero or by some one 
else acting in his interest Yatna or the effort means 
determined activity for the attainment of the goal.*’"’ Pra- 
ptyasa or the hope of achievement represents the stage 
where success is felt to be possible on a consideration of 
the means of achievement available and of the obstacles 
in its vay^' Niyatapti or certainty of achievement 
is the stage where success seems certain owing to the 
removal of obstacles Phalagama or the attainment of the 
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fniit repreconk tlio accoraplisbmont of the object in its 
entirety,^*'' 

"VT c have soon above that the association of the five 
eiement'? of the plo' with the five stages of the action gives 
Ti>^o to the five ‘sandhis or pinctnres '■=> These are mukha 
or opening, pratininkhn or progression, garbha or develop- 
ment, \ iinarsa or avnmursa or pause and nirvahana or con- 
clusion The mukha-'^andhi arises from btja and arambha, 
rae pratimukha from hindu and vatna, the garbha from 
paf5h5 and praptyl'-j, the vmiarsa from prakarl and niya- 
tSpli and the nirvahana from karya and phallgama. The 
Da>=arrjpaka and the Slhityndarpana definitely lay down 
th 1 *- the junctures depend upon the elements and the stages, 
TIkv hov.cvcr opine that this association should not be 
regarded as absolutely rigid Thus according to the above 
arrangement pafcSki forms part of the garbha-sandhi. But if 
no obcervo existing dramas, wo find that the episode often 
runs into vimarsa and even nirvahana. 

Wo shall now proceed to describe briefly the five 
sandhis. 
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The mukha-sandhi sees the sowing of the seed of the 
action. In this there is a possibility of the development of 
vsurious matters and sentiments It is here that definite 
beginmng of the action is made 

The pratimukha marks the progress of the development 
of the seed This progress is sometimes manifest and 
sometimes not quite so The reason for the latter charac- 
teristic is that some secondary matter is here introduced 
and it obscures the development of the seed ^ 

The garbha contains, as its name suggests, the final 
fruit in an embryonic form. The seed, which has been 
steadily growing during the course of the two preceding 
sandhis, is here seen and lost by turns and a search is ma’de 
to find it out Thus, though apparently the main action 
seems to have been retarded owing evidently to the intro- 
duction of the pataka or episode, in reality definite develop- 
ment towards the denouement is he re observed 
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The vimoria or avamar^a marks a pause in the pro- 
cess of the action towards the denouement Here the action 
seems to have received a check or reversal on account of some 
obstacle which neither the hero nor the heroine nor any one 
else had either expected or even thought of. However, the 
obstacle is removed in the end and the achievement of the 
final goal becomes certain 

The nirvahana witnesses the conclusion of the drama- 
tic action. Here the poet brings together all the different 
threads of the narrative, which are scattered over the 
previous junctures, and makes them converge on the central 
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theme The purpose with which the drama began is served 
and the fruit is gained.^^ 

Such, in short, is the general nature of the five sandhis, 
which are intended to secure unity of action in a drama. 
The theory of pinctures sounds very well on paper It is 
evidently intended to apply to dramas of five acts, which 
represent the norm In actual practice, however, it is 
always possible to discover the ezistence of these five 
sandhis even in a drama, which evidently lacks unity of 
action. The Venisamhara, for instance, in our opinion at 
any rate, does not contain unity of action. It seems to 
have been made of scenes and acts, which are but loosely 
strung together Yet it is not impossible to show that the 
five junctures with their mam constituents are present here. 
We now proceed actually to do this 

The mukha-sandhi, which arises from the combination 
of bija and arambha, covers the first Act of the Veniiamh^a. 
The blja or seed is here seen in Yudhisthira’s readiness to 
commence hostilities^^ on the failure of Kisna’s mission of 
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peace, as found in i, 24 The arambha of course is repre- 
sented by Bhimasena’s eagerness to fulfil his vow that is 
observed throughout this Act. 

The pratimukha-sandhi is found in the second Act. It 
comprises bindu and yatna. The bindu is constituted by 
the entrance of Jayadratha’s mother and Dussali on p 49 
(text). All that precedes viz the scones in which Ehinumatl 
and her companions and Duryodhana and his charioteer 
take part, is clearly secondary matter and disturbs the 
continuity of the mam action. It is only when Jayadratha’s 
mother and Dussala arrive on the stage that v.e become 
aware of events occurring outside the Balodyana Thoir 
entrance thus secures the disturbed continuity of the mam 
action and constitutes the bindu Yatna is i-cprc'^ontcd by 
the speeches of Jayadratha’s mother on pp 50-51, in v/bich 
she describes the efforts of the Pindavas, and especially of 
Arjuna, to bring about the death of JayaJratha The '^tcond 
Act thus contains the pratiraukha-sandhi 

The garbha-sandhi, vhich is made of pataks andpra- 
ptyasa, covers Acts in and iv. Asvartn&man’b grief end 
lamentations at the death of his father, his nuarrel v.ith 
Kama and his new vow, are incidental matters and con- 
stitute the pataka Sundaraka’s soliio'iuy and hi^ long 
descriptions of the various fights, vhicb do nor much 

(2) This run? folio '•‘f — 
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help the progress of the ruain action, may also be included 
under the pataka, PraptyasS is represented by Bhimasena’s 
speech from behind the curtain on pp, 88-89, wherein he 
announces his intention of butchering Dussasana, who has 
fallen in his clutches, and by the speeches of AsvatthSman 
on pp 90-91, in which the drinking of Dussasana’s blood 
by Bhimasena is referred to Stanzas 2, 3, 4, and 9 of 
Act IV may also represent praptyasa in so far as they 
shadow forth the death of Duryodhana 

The vimarsa-sandhi covers the fifth Act and a large 
part of the sixth as well It arises from the combi- 
nation of prakari and myatapti The prakarl is represented 
by Dhrtarastra’s attempt to bring about peace, which seems 
to check the final attainment of the goal by the hero The 
doings of Carvaka in the sixth Act also partake of the 
nature of episodical event and may well be styled prakarl. 
The disappearance of Duryodhana, consequent on the new 
vow of Bhimasena, is a pertinent part of the vimar^a-sandhi, 
because it definitely jeopardizes the fulfilment of Bhima- 
sena’s vow and forms an obstacle in the way of the attain- 
ment of the final goal Niyatapti or certainty of achieve- 
ment is seen in the report of Paficalaka on p. 152 that 


(n) With reference to the garbha-sandbi, in which patUkS 
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Duryodhana is found. Lord Kisna’s message to Yudhisthira 
(p. 160) that festivities may he commenced in expectation of 
Bhimasena’s victory over Duryodhana also embodies 
niyataptn 

The last sandhi nirvahana is marked by the conclusion 
-of the dramatic action. It arises from the combination of 
karya and phalagama. The karya in the present drama is 
the killing of Duryodhana. Act vi 37, wherein Bhimasena 
announces that he has crossed the vast ocean of his great 
vow, embodies the karya. The phalSgama is the binding 
of Draupadl’s mass of hair referred to in vi 42. The 
nirvahana-sandhi thus extends from vi 37 to the end of the 
drama. Its central point is the recognition of Bhimasena 
by the chamberlain, — Bhimasena, who on his entrance, is, 
owing to the false story of Garvaka, mistaken by them all 
'to be the victorious Duryodhana/^^ 
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Vni BHATTA NARATANA AS A DRAMATIST 


In the galaxy of Sanskrit dramatists Bhatta RarSyana 
is a star of the second magnitude only Beside the dazzling 
brilliance of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and Sriharsa, his light 
fades dim Yet the Venisamhara enjoys a popularitv, 
■which is surpassed only by the Sakuntala and the Uttarara- 
macarita This is due more to the dature of the plot of the 
drama than to its intrinsic merits The story of the national 
epic ■w’as already popular When the poet infused new life into 
it by dramatising it and thus made it even more realistic, 
it was hound to captivate the people And the Venisamhara 
captivated the people so much that the ordinary man learnt 
his epic story more from this play than from the epic itself 
One proof of the popularity of the Venisamhara is furnished 
by the fact that, in company with the Ratnavali of Sriharsa 
it is most drawn upon by -writers on dramaturgy to 
illustrate the various topics in their science Bha't'tn 
Narayana also exercised considerable influence on succeed- 
ing dramatists The Balaramayana of Rajasekhara ( 900 
AD) and the CandakauSika of Ksemlsvara ( 900 A., D ) 
show clear traces of the influence of the Venisamhara. 

As observed before, Bhatta Narayana excels in the deli- 
neation of pathos That sentiment in fact forms his special 
province In some places his pathos rises to the level of 
Bhavabhuti’s, Asvatthaman in the first half of the third 
Act, Duryodhana in the fourth and the fifth and Yudhis-thira 
and DraupadI in the sixth represent his chief pathetic 
figures The poet was also proficient in portraying indi'vi- 
dual characters From this point of view Duryodhana and 
Bhanumatl have received the poet’s best attention On 
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them be has lavished all his skill. The picture of Bhanu^- 
mat! is confined to the second Act, but the portrayal of 
Duryodhana’s character is continued all through the follow- 
ing Acts The robust violent Bhimasena, who chafes at the 
authority of his elder brother at every step, but does not really 
wish to break loose from it in spite of his utterance to the con- 
trary, the hot fiery-tempered Asvatthaman with his intense 
filial affection and fine sporcsman-hke spirit, the cunning 
crooked Kama with his meanness and self-conceit, the old dot- 
ing Dhrtarastra with his unscrupulousness and blind parental 
affection — all these have been skilfully painted. The 
devoted faithful BuddhimatikS and the old garrulous 
Vinayandhara have also received due attention from the poet* 

Proficiency in delineating sentiments and in portraying 
brilliant character-sketches, though a valuable endowment 
in itself no doubt, does not alone contribute to the poet’s 
success as a dramatist. He must possess the art of drama-/ 
tic construction. The various scenes that he paints must 
be so woven together that they gradually lead to the d^ouej 
ment and create the impression of a consistent whole, 
Considered from this point of view Bhatta Narayana is a 
failure. Though a great poet, he is not a dramatic artist. 
The Venlsamhara constitutes a series of brilliant scenes, 
which, though so beautiful and impressive from the point 
of view of characterisation and the development of senti- 
ment, are loosely strung together and thus fail in creating 
the impression of a well constructed drama It may be 
that the nature of the plot of Bhatta Narayaua’s play^ 
namely, the story of the epic running over such great 
length, rather than an intrinsic defect in his genius, is- 
responsible for this But there is no denying the fact that 
the Venlsamhara is an inartistically constructed drama. 
This will be clear from the following brief survey of the 
six Acts from the point of view of construction 
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The first Act is highly successful. The seed is here 
Avell sown. But the two next Acts, though so success- 
ful in themselves, have hardly any relevancy as 
constituent parts of the drama Venisamhara In fact, 
while we enpy the delightful love-scene between 
Duryodhana and Bhanumatl, sympathise with ASva- 
tthaman in his pathetic lamentations and observe with 
interest his quarrel with Kama, we are scarcely aware 
that we are reading a drama wherein the tying of Drau- 
padi’s hair is the principal topic. Only towards the close 
of these Acts does the poet tell us something of the progress 
of the war, whose conclusion is to lead to the Venisamhara, 
by referring to the vow of Ariuna to kill Jayadratha and 
by making Bhimasena declare from behind the curtain his 
intention of butchering Bussasana, who has iailen in bis 
clutches These devices appear to represent the author’s 
conscious efforts to link the two more or less detached Acts 
to the main theme. The fourth Act is mainly narrative and 
we hardly know that we are reading a drama when we 
listen to Sundaraka’s long descriptions. Even as a Viskam- 
bhaka it is a failure, for here information is deliberately 
thrust on us No poet who knew anything of what drama- 
tic construction meant would have composed such an Act 
The fifth Act, though full of action, is not faultless in 
its construction, for its scenes do not logically follow one 
another and have no definite dramatic purpose to serve 
The sixth Act suffers from the abrupt character of its 
commencement and from the fact that its first scene is made 
to serve the purpose of a Viskambhaka It will thus be 
seen that from the point of view of dramatic construction, 
the Venisamhara leaves much to be desired 

Another defect of Bhatta Narayana’s genius is that he 
lacks sense of proportion We have already seen how this 
defect leads the poet to assign to Duryodhana more 
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importaaco and to elaborate lus character with greater 
care than be gives to his hero Bhlinasena The same is 
tme in the ci'-o of the herouio also Draupadi is the 
heroine no doubt. But she does not receive from the poet 
half the attention and care that ho bestows on Bhanumatl. 
BbSmimatl’s prc'^enco, it is true, is not felt outside the 
second Act, but in that Act she absorbs our mind as Drau- 
pads nowhere doo. The same deficiency m sense of 
proportion is at the bollom of the poet’s failure to recognise 
the proper limitations of the narrative olomont in a drama 
Tint Js bow be conics to give us such an Act as the fourth. 
Similarly, want of the souse of proportion is displayed in 
the character of Sundaraka’s spoochos How is it that a 
common soldier, who is no: cultured enough to be able to 
speak in Sanskrit, gives us such an elaborate metaphor as 
that occurring at the end of his preliminary speech and in- 
dulges in such higii-fiown descriptions of the battle scenes ? 
It Is Inie this particular ananioly is found in other drama- 
ti'-'ts ns well, notaiily in Blmvabhutl, but that does not 
lesson its anomalous or disproportionate obaracter. 

But then one feature which cannot foil to strike a 
careful reader of the Vcnlsamhfirn is that the author shows 
himself to bo quite familiar w'lth the stage-craft. The 
various scones composing his drama liave been arranged 
with a definite eye to their representation on the stage and 
the exits and entrances of different characters have been 
skilfully managed Situations sometimes arise during the 
course of the drama v/hon some characters already on the 
stage have apparently to remain idle thereon, while cha- 
racters entering anew go through their conversation or soli- 
loquies On such occasions Bhatta Nfira-yana always devises 
some moans of Imeping those apparently unoccupied 
characters engrossed in something so as to avoid the pictur* 
of some characters standing listlessly on the stage. 
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Three specific instances of such situations may be noted 
In Act i when the dialogue between DraupadI and her maid, 
which forms the second scene of the Act (test pp. 11-13), is 
held, Bhimasena and Sahadeva, who are already on the 
stage, will, it appears, have to remain there quite unoccupied 
during the time But as we saw before'’''^ the poet makes 
Bhimasena turn his face away in anger and Sahadeva 
stands looking at him, wondering what he would say or do 
nest Then in the third Act during the time required by 
Krpa to go through his soliloquy ( test pp 67-68 ), 
Asvatthaman, who is already on the stage, is represented as 
being in a swoon and the charioteer as engaged in restoring 
him to consciousness/'-^ Thirdly, during the long soliloquy 
of Sundaraka in Act iv (test pp 99-103), Duryodhana, who 
is already on the stage, is represented as being in a mood of 
estreme despondency and consequently sits in his chariot 
with his head hanging down, while his charioteer looks at 
him with great concern. While Bhatta Narayana thus 
displays close acquaintance with stage-craft, it seems 
surprising how the fact that the fourth Act would not be 
successful on the stage did not strike him 

Lastly we want to say a few words about Bhat-^a 
Narayana’s attitude towards nature It must here be noted 
that the places where the poet describes nature in the Veni- 
samhara are not many First we have a description of the 
autumnal phenomena in the Prastavana on p. 4. This 
description strikes us as purely conventional Then the 
early morning phenomena are described in the second Act 
on pp 30-31 There is no doubt here the poet seems to have 
observed nature at first hand and the description appears 

(g) See p 36 above 
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realistic Further in the same Act on pp 44-45 we have 
a description of the violent wind. It is no doubt a poetic 
description, but seems to have been composed by the exercise 
of the imagination rather than by actual observation. 
Besides it is inappropriate on the present occasion. (See 
p. 105 of Notes ) Later on in Act iv on p. 94 we get a 
description of the Nyagrodha tree on the bank of a lake and 
in Act vi on pp 156 and 157 we have a description of the 
lake agitated by Bhimasena In both these there is nothing 
very striking 

From the above survey of nature as it figures in the 
'V’enlsamhara it cannot be said that Bhatta Narayana 
possessed any very great love for nature. His attitude 
towards nature was of the conventional type and there was 
nothing very distinguishing about it. 



IX BHATTA XaRATATJA’S LITERARY STYLE 


Literary style is in Sanskrit knovrn as rlti and is 
defined as a particnlar arrangement of -words intended to 
help the development of sentiments From very early 
times different kinds of style -were prevalent, but as Dandin 
remarks only two of these can sharply be distinguished -viz 
Yaidarhhl and Gaudl, Bhamaha (i. 31-32) also mentions 
the same two Yamana and Ra]3sekhara give three kinds 
of style, adding PancSlI to the two admitted by BhSmaha 
and Dandin The Agmpurana ( adhyaya 340 ), Rudrata 
in his Eavyalamkara ( it 4 and 6 ) and Yisvanatha in his 
Sshityadarpana''^’^ speak of four kinds, mentioning Latika 
as the fourth. Bhoja in his Sarasvatikanthabharana enu- 
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merates six, which axe Vaidarhhl, Pancali, Gaudlya, Avan- 
tika, Latlya and MagadhI 

The number of the kinds of literary style thus varies 
from two to six. Of these only two deserve special notice 
viz. Vaidarhhl and Gaudr. The principal characteristics of 
the Vaidarhhl style are graceful arrangement of words 
characterised by su eet syllables and absence of long com- 
pounds. Compositions in Vaidarhhl style create the same 
pleasure as the notes of a lute It is generally regarded 
as the best of styles The Gaudi style on the other hand 

(x) Read — 

fri;; 'T?Tn%^ 'imr ht ii 27 

imr 'jmral cr«TT i 

cnfnrr inn-fi %(rr qter « 28 

— u 

(if) Note — 

(1) tisT? ’mr gfjrmrr i 

3T'ijwiTt5‘5'^l jT II 41 

Cl^q?ii»rpTf!T'iroiT?^!Frr i 

IVf HISTt >TiVER4l^ II 42 

(2) 3T^ ^iVsrsniVr wptjijpwt 

frFciiT'^ ii 21 

— under q’T^iri^n^sg?' i 2 11 

(3) cr :^iu ' 'm vrT fq %vs#itR[OTgT%Tr i 

f(Rir<^ II 21 
— 

(4) wi^rfn^T^ ii 2 
aifrrRcVf i —3 

— IX 

(sf) Bilhana in his VikrnmSiitadeTacarita (i 9) praises the. 

Vnidarbhi style in the following stanza — 
arosilZ t 


9 
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possesses ojas or force or vigour as its main characteristic. 
This force is brought out by pompous arrangement of words 
«nd by the use of long compounds and high-sounding 
expressions 

As Bbatta Narayana was a Gauda, it was natural that 
his drama should exhibit characteristics of the Gaudi style 
more than those of any other But he does not write in this 
style alone No poet in fact can confine himself entirely 
to only one kind of style. Some of the good points of the 
Vaidarbhl style are also found in the Venlsamhara 

Having made these general observations on style, we 
shall now proceed to point out the special characteristics 
of the literary style of Bhatta Narayana. The first charac- 
teristic then that strikes us is the force with which the 
poet writes Whatever may be his meaning, he conveys it 
home to us with great force He appears to express himself 
with strokes of hammer as it were His style is, as Wilson 
happily says, ‘rather powerful than polisbad.’^^'^' This is seen 


(a) See — 

(1) afra nWbn « h m 

rrf%irif hiu i » 

•icsi'd {iQ” n 

— 1. 2 

(2) afe ^ u 3 

^f€r — ^nftuj^or ix. 

■* Pompons, showy, magnificent 

(3) i 
^%rvnRT ii 

— quoted tinder ix 3 

(aa) Vide Select Specimens o£ the Theatre of the Hindus 
Vol II, p 343 
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especially in the passages that develop the heroic sentiment 
Many of the stanzas of Bhimasena are good examples of 
the force of Bhatta Narayana’s style and of GaudI style 
generally But even in pathetic passages this force makes 
its presence felt and renders the pathos more powerful and 
impressive This characteristic of Bhatta Narayana’s style 
makes it an excellent vehicle of what Wilson has called 
‘ the poetry of passion,’ with which the drama is full. 

Another peculiarity of Bhatta Narayana’s style is that 
he knew the art of making the sound an echo of the sense 
Two expedients are generally practised for doing this viz. 
■the use of appropriate-sounding words and the employment 
of appropriate metres Bhatta Narayana resorts to both 
these Thus the stanza i 21 ( Cancadbhujabhramita etc ) 
with its harsh-sounding syllables is well calculated to 
bring out the heroic sentiment that inspires Bhimasena 
The following stanza i. 22 ( Manthayastarnavambhah etc ) 
is again so worded that as it is uttered we feel the sensation 
of a drum sounding Similarly, Asvatthaman’s stanza iii 4 
( Mahapralayamaruta etc.) definitely gives us the impression 
of a loud noise even by means of its sound. As regards 
the employment of appropriate metres the best example 
appears to us to be ii. 21 ( Kuru ghanoru padsni etc.), where 
the Drutavilambita so clearly suggests the action of some 
one leading another slowly ond slowly. The Mandakranta 
in iv. 15 ( Adyaivaveim ranamupagatau etc.) is best suited 
to bring out the pathos of Duryodhana’s condition and the 
Harinl in vi 24 (Mama hi vayasa etc ) brings out the affec- 
"iionate attitude of ardent and sincere imploration of 
Wudhisthira as no other metre would have done Tne 

(J>) Stanza i. 21 has actnally been quoted by the Sshityadar- 
paqa as an illustration of Gaudi-rlti Other stanzas 
falling under the same category are i, 22, 27, u 19 , m 4 
and V 36 
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Praharsinl along with the appropriate-sounding words in 
ii 29 ( Udghatakvanita etc ) well brings out the idea of a 
chariot moving on uneven ground and producing the 
jingling of hells at every ]olt Other examples of these two 
expedients may easily be found by a reader who has 
carefully studied and appreciated the drama 

The third peculiaritv of the poet’s style is the ease with 
which most of his stanzas are understood. Prasada or pers- 
picuity, the quality which makes the reader understand 
the meaning of a stanza even as it is read, is found in most 
of the stanzas in the Venlsamhara, Bhatta Narayana was 
also fond of ]ingling assonances of sounds and often 
resorts to alliteration and rhyme in order to produce that 
effect But sometimes he is much too carried away by 
this fondness and uses expressions which appear distinctly 
to have been used for rhyme only Balanced construction, 
sometimes based upon contrast, is also met with 

A further notable peculiarity of which the poet appears 
to be especially fond is the employment of kaku or the 
question of appeal This device is intended to give 
emphasis and force to the statement concerned and has 
been used by Bhatfa Narayana quite a number of times in 
his drama In the very first Act it occurs no less than 
thirteen times No other poet to our knowledge uses kaku 
£0 often as Bhatta Narayana. 

(c) See for example 'aw ^ I f?v 

RW sTl^ 11’ V 14, ^ 

S~‘i‘iam D V 29 , ‘ "fbrpvi nfkTjgwr arjm'Mtir 5y>T 

v 35^ ‘ v 38 , WrTtv’ ti 5 , ‘ 

“='3 hThR i?! ’ ri 30. 

(rl) Notice ‘awawTTV^rtirq’ p 114 and ' a i RHqi^'.iH rfktPTTni ’ 
p 145 and sec onr notes on these exprcsEions 
(e) Vide 11 2, 11 and 23 , in 44 and v 21. 
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Bhatta Narayana uses a large number of rhetoric 
figures to embell:ish his style Thus Ullekha ( i 3 ), Param- 
parita-rupaka (i 4,m. 23cd Upama (i Sand 14), 
Slesa ( i, 6 and 7 ), mixture of Upama and Rupaka ( L 19 ), 
Samastavastuvisaya Sanga Rupaka ( i 25 ), Upama and 
Samasokti (ii 8), Virodha (li 11 ), Gamyotpreksa ( ii 13 ),/ 
Rupaka and Upama ( ii 19 ), K&vyalmga and Apahnut/ 
( li. 20 ), Vibhavana or Nidarsana ( iii. 8 ), Paryayoky 
( iii 42 Sahokti ( v 36 ), Rupaka ( vi, 1 ), Dlpaka (vi Ij 
Atisayokti ( vi. 26 ) and Arthapatti ( vi 43 ) are some of ij 
figures that easily occur to one’s mind. Parikara, whi 
consists in the employment of significant words, seei 
to be the poet’s favourite , for it is often met with Soy 
of Bhatta Narayana’s Arthantaranyasas are ertremel 
beautiful The poet also has enriched the language wii 


(/) Pararapanta-iupaba is also found in the three vocatives - 


G) 




<0 


of the sun on p 41 viz 
n^rm^fqraud 




Another notable example of is sup- 

plied by Sundaraka’s sentence on p 102 beginning with 
‘ cTw 

Another good example of ’niRlrip is Buddhimatika’s 
speech ‘ arfir vrrgtnlr, 

1 ’ p 18 

Note AlvatthSman’s words to Kama on p 89, which are 
all Significant, viz , 

’ Bblmasena’s speech from behind 
the curtain on p 93 is also full of significant words. 
Similarly, Bhimasena’s descnption of Duryodhana in 
V. 26 IB again couched in significant expressions 

See especially 1 20 ; ii. 3 and the following line 
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some quotable lines and phrases of 'general application, 
of which even Kalidasa might well be proud 

Turning now to the points of weakness of Bhatta 
Narayana as a literary artist, we first note that he does not 
seem to be always at ease when writing. The poet does 
not seem to wield a facile pen everywhere Many a time 
hiB constructions are artificial and laboured and in some 
places they become involved A distinct tendency to 
verboseness is seen in many places. Clumsy and awkward 
expressions are often found and ill-formed compounds are 
sometimes met with A fondness for the unnecessEiry 
use of the preposition prati is also noticeable 

Bhatta Narayana lived in an age when Dandin’s 
dictum that o]as or profuseness of compounds formed the 

(A) All subhiisitas in the drama are collected in Appendix— 
C to our edition of the VenTsnmbira The following 
will perhaps bear repetition here 

0) I 

(2) Tm I 

(3) amii 

(4) 5^ 3RH t 

(j) 'TTg STT I 

(6) f? H 1 

(Z) As an example of olurasj expression wo maj quote 

Jli'SHcfr’ p 30, where should really be 

3J=t compounds, ln^ olving awkward 31^, 

arc sometimes found Vide ii 22andvi 8 and our notes 
tbercon P 105 is a glaring instance of an 

unjustifiable aRm For, it will be noticed 

goes only with ijnr in the compound 

(m) Xote ‘firftt5Tf^5iwgTUT?r’ P 2, ‘sr^ ^ ’ p 5- 

and '31^ ’ p 6 
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essence of prose prevailed. Consequently he tried to 
use as many big compounds as possible, especially in the 
prose passages, in order to make them vigorous or powerful. 
But the poet apparently did not realise that this dictum had 
limitations, especially in a drama, which pretended to 
be realistic. Consequently his prose, with its long com- 
pounds, looks unnatural. Bhavabhuti was of course a much 
greater sinner in this respect than our poet. 

Then again in the Venlsamhara we have evidence of 
the poet’s careless writing in many places Rules of 

(n) Ecad — 

3Tt JT- 1 

— 80 

(o) Instances o£ tlicso have been duly pointed oat in the- 

Notes Attention may here be drawn to a few eases. 
In 11 10 and lu 29 Duryodhana begins by referring to 
himself in the plural and then speaks of himself in the 
singular in the same stanzas In ii 22 Duryodhana 
speaks of BbCnumatl in the thud person as ?iir^ 
but in the sontenco which ]ust precedes this stanza ho 
has addressed her as ‘rpncf’ A most glaring instance of 
Bhatta NSrilyana's careless and confused style is sup- 
plied by 111 24 and the prose passage that precedes it — • 
As examples of careless expressions we may note 
qfog V ’ (p 115) in the sense of Bhimasena, ‘ ’ 

(p 170) in the sense of Arjuna with reference to 
Tudhi^thira and the expressions Ssii^^rcf’ (m 17) and 
‘^cRIcT’ (v 3) in the sense of 99 Kauraras — Tautologons 
expressions like ‘ ’ p 102 and ‘ 

’ vi 1 must also be put down to the poet’s 
careless writing. 
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grammar, both ia the matter of the formation of words and 
of syntax, are found to be violated on some occasions 

Tnere IS nothing very striking in Bhatta ITarayana’s 
vocabulary and selection of words He had no penchant 
for difficult and out-of-the-way words, such as Bhavabhuti 
had. In this he resembles Kalidasa who, though using a 
large number of words, hardly, if ever, employs a word 
of unusual occurrence when a simoler one is available. 


(y) For Bhatta XurSvana’s riolenco oi grammar see above 
foot-note («) p 16 Also note 

5:5^’ p 42, vrnere the infinitive is ungrammatical 

for the grammaticalty correct gerund Similarly 

in p 79, should be 

‘si^ ’ ’(u 2), (11 21) and ‘ ami- 

(lu 21) are also inaccurate from the stncL gramma- 
tical point of view The infinitive ‘ a r w pt ftfg ii,’ in tbo 
famous ‘iTfjgrv is a grammatical blunder. 

The correct form is aiviTTOpi, The word has been 
used in the neuter in v 21, though it is masculine Ths 
compound rrvffer m v 9 is grammatically incorrect 



X BHATTA XaEaYANA AND BHAVABHUTI 

• • • 

In determining the date of Bhatta Narayana we 
re narked above (p IS) lint fclio style and general construc- 
tion of tbo Vonisamhara show that Bhatta Narayana 
belonged to the age of Bliavabhuti In this Section we 
desire to indicate the points of similarity and contrast bet- 
V. cen these two poets 

First then both Bbavabbuti and Bhatta Narayana are 
proficient in the delineation of pathos Against the strict rule 
of dramaturgy, which says that either the love or the heroic 
sentiment should bo principal in a drama, Bhatta 
Nfirayana has made karuna or pathos the prevailing senti- 
ment in his Venisamhara Bhavabhuti hos done the same 
in his Uttaroramacarita, where also the principal sentiment 
is karuna Both of them show skill in the delineation of 
other sentiments, but it must be admitted that Bhavabhuti 
is a greater master of this art than Bhatta Narayana 
Bhavabhuti, it is true, found ample opportunities for the 
delineation of different sentiments in his three dramas. 
Bhatta Narayana with only one drama to his credit did 
not have so many. All the same it cannot be questioned 
that though Bhatta Narayana may sometimes rise to 
Bhavabhuti's level, the author of the Venisamhara cannot 
be put down as an equal of the author of the Uttararama- 
carita. 

Secondly, both these poets are unsuccessful in the 
development of the plot and in the arrangement of the 
■various incidents constituting it. Both of them were not 


( 2 ) Vido foot-note (j?) above on p 94. 
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able to evolve out of the materials chosen by them a 'well- 
connected story fit for dramatic purposes. In his Maha- 
vlracarita and Uttar aramacMita Bhavabhuti resorted to the 
Ramayana for his plot, even as Bhatta Narayana turned to 
the other great national epic for the plot of his Venlsarh- 
h5ra. This certainly acted as a handicap in the case of 
both these poets for the proper development of the plot 
But Bhavabhuti suffered no such disadvantage in his 
MalatlmSdhava But even there he has not been able to 
evolve out of the various incidents a harmonious story 
Both Bhatta Narayana and Bhavabhuti were in short 
defective in dramatic construction As dramatic artists 
both cannot be said to be very successful 

We have seen above ( p 1^5 ) that Bhatta Narayana 
displays close acquaintance with the technique of scenic 
representation on the stage Bhavabhuti also, we know 
from his own statements, was friendly with actors and 
consequently must have been familiar with the require- 
ments of a drama for success in a theatre Inspite of their 
knowledge of the technical side of dramatic representation 
both the poets have not been successful in giving us plays 
that would be successful on the stage Bhavabhuti’s 
Uttararamacarita for example is considered to be more a 
dramatic poem than a poetic drama Perhaps the same 
may be said with regard to the Venisamhara of Bhat-^a 
Narayana 

It has been shown above that Bhatta Narayana lacked 
sense of proportion The same accusation is levelled 
against Bhavabhuti 

(r) Road — jrgvofikii 'nrnfrf'rfbr- 

'erscfkr-r^r- (*) 

(*) Vido pp 124—125 above 
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In tbe matter of tbeir literary style Bhatta Narayana 
and Bhavabhuti resemble most. Both write a rough and 
rugged style, clearly distinguishable from tbe polished and 
elegant style of Kalidasa Both show fondness for long 
compounds and many a time use more words than are 
necessary. Both display skill in the art of making the 
sound an echo of the sense Bote seem clearly to be 
under the influence of Dandin’s dictum regarding profuse- 
ness of compounds forming the essence of prose. 

It will thus be seen that as dramatists Bhatta Nara- 
yana and Bhavabhuti resemble each other in many respects. 
It would therefore not be wrong to say that both belonged 
to the same literary age. 

In the above paragraphs we have shown that Bhatta 
Narayana resembles Bhavabhuti in many respects That 
has been done to prove that both of them belonged to tbe 
same age But it must not be inferred therefrom that we 
consider Bhatta Narayana to be Bhavabhuti’s equal as a 
poet There are points in which they differ and in which 
Bhavabhuti is far superior to Bhatta Narayana In fair- 
ness to Bhavabhuti we must say a few words about these 
points as well 

Even in the matter of literary style in which the two 
poets resemble most, Bhavabhuti impresses us as a greater 
artist His vocabulary is much larger than that of Bhatta 
Narayana and he seems to wield greater command over the 
language than the author of the Venisamhara. 

As a poet of nature Bhavabhuti far surpasses Bhatta 
Narayana. The love for the grand and sublime in nature 
that we see in Bhavabhuti’s plays is nowhere visible in the 
Venisamhara. The close observation of varied nature 
and natural phenomena that we find in Bhavabhuti is not; 
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met with in Bhatta ISTarayana As a matter of fact as we 
saw before'"'^ Bhatta hTarayana does not distinguish himself 
very much as a poet of nature 

As a delineator of human passions and emotions and 
especially of the tender feelings of the human heart Bhava- 
bhuti once more surpasses Bhatta Isarayana Bhavabhuti’s 
conception of conjugal love is perhaps the grandest and the 
most sublime that we have in Sanskrit dramatic poetry. 
The love that Bhatta ISarayana deals with in his second 
Act is of the sensual kind There is no doubt Bhavabuhti 
possessed far greater knowledge of the workings of humau 
hearts than Bhatta Narayana 


fO Vide p 127 above 



XI SOCILTY IN BILVTTA NaR A YANA’S DAYS 

• • « 

In cn ni O'-mik n dranni fucIi of the Vcnisainlura a poet 
can na'>c no intention of ] ortTaying a picture of contem- 
porary Cecil 'V. In fact it \\ould bo Ins endeavour to make 
biF juc'nre corre-pond nc closely ns possible to the society 
of ihc dayc to vliicb the plot of bis drama belongs. 
Yrt it IS always jioccililo to got a few glimpses of contem- 
porary ‘-ot.icty from the ctudy of a poet’s works For, 
though the poet mav not consciously desire it, contempo- 
rary.* <^ocicty IS to a certain extent reflected in bis works 

Fircl, then, ns regards the state of religious beliefs in 
Blia^’a Narjyana's days, wo have already soon in the first 
Section of this Study that the two prevailing religions were 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. While Buddhism w'us power- 
ful at Kanouj and went to the length of persecuting the 
follow erh of the Vcdic religion,'"! Brahmanism found 
support in Bengal whore it was followed in its ancient 
form \ ir tlie performance of sacrifices The fact that 
Bhalta N.'ravana compares war w-ith a sacrifice'''' shows 
that the performance of sacrifices was a common occur- 
rence There is also a reference to oblations being offered 
in blQ7ing fire ' The cult of bhakti or devotion to Visnu 
also prevailed The tw’o deities, that prominently received 
woirhip, were Vi^nu and Siva The sun too was an object 
of adoration.'-'! The pantheon included some other deities 

(«) It inuBt be Btalcd hero that tboro are no roferoncos to 
Budclliigm in tbo VoijrBanihCfa. 

( o) Vido foot-nolo (o) on p 13 nbovo. 

(tt) Sco ‘ »mcTT V i ’ Act n, p 37 

(to) Read ‘ (T^ (Kf?r. tlTSi? vnm: ^TT«fr 

fSTtPjr/il l’ Act II, p. 40 
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as well Even as now flowers formed the principal 
material with which deities were worshipped/*'' 

Various religious rites and vows were evidently in 
vogue Their observance was supposed to be eflBcacious in 
securing desired objects It was not necessary that the 
person, who waste achieve the object, should himself perform 
the rites or observe the vows Some other person could do so 
in his interest For we remember in the second Act 
Bhanumatl undertakes to observe certain vows in order to 
ensure victory for her husband in the war Gifts to 
Brahmanas was another form of religious oharity/“' 
Nama-sankirtana or muttering of a deity’s name was also 
supposed to be effective from the religious point of view 
Personal decorations were discarded while engaged in 
religious observances 

Among religious practices must be included the per- 
formance of funeral rites and the presentation of obsequial 
water to the dead Cremation was the prevalent method 

( 2 ) Note ‘ ^ ^ 

Act 11 , p 41 

(y) Vide the preceding foot-note und 1 1 

(s) Road ‘(tvr ^ sro 

fSefS 1 ’ Act 11 , p 26 , ai>=3T3?iTcmfT- 
^?v!Tr 31% ?r FnmsfffcTm 1 ’ Act u, p 42 and 

‘ %3 r Act n, p 43 

(а) Note ’ 

Act 11 , p 38 

(б) See ’r Rgi'i ' mfq 1 ’ 

Act 11 p. 28 

<C) Road ?T* 11 18c 

d) Note ‘ sjjJitfl qptm ’ v 36a nnd. 

‘ iJT% ’ Ti 24d In Act vi Yndhifthira offers water 
to hiB ancestors and to Bhlmasena who was reported to 
him to bo dead 'Vide p 184 (Text). 
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■of di'TXv^ing of fho dead bodio*:/') In the performance of 
tbc ‘-•r'ddha water waa ofTorod to throe immediate ancestors, 
who arn known to constitute a parvana, oven as in modern 
davs Women nKo olTorcd obsequial water to dead 
ro]at)vc« 

Tne belief that ‘■omo kind of impurity, called mrta- 
sauca, attached to the relative'; of the dead, was held in 
tbc'-^e day^^ oven n'^ in these For, wo find the demon 
C'lrvlk'i refii'-c*' to take water from Yndhisthira on the 
pround t'’at his relatives must bo dying every day in the 
battle iha*^ i*- proceeding 

(() n'--d tr . r- t^QrRr 71 IT V 36b 

(/) in *ict M ^ tKllii^llitrn. ofTcrs water to hi3 fatlior, grnnd- 
fat’K- and grcnt-grand-fatlicr IJcnd ‘iTT fllW Tl/SrcTraTfS- 
r r s', r ir^ 1 n. nf^trpnrrq’ i 

niVrnnnT i (moti,) (i.tn-Tprnmn i arv iTT^q; 
f{:r.T’d) rnr err ock 1 1 Act m p 184 Yudbipthira’s 
tar^< iimncdintc mn-cftors w cro I’Cijdu, Vicitravirya and 
b'witanii Tlio correct form of tlio name ofbisgreat- 
( rtiid-fntlif r IS tiuntanii The Kumbbakoniim edition 
o£ tin Mnbribbnrata, howo^cr, gives in one place 
( Adipirran 03 19 ) tlio form 6antanu — Yudhiftbira 
bfgiiip tins presontation of caMty-fula of water 
with IJhI;mn, bccaUBo Biiljina was to him an object of 
great veneration Then again though at this time, 
IJlihiim was alno, Iio was considorod as good as dead, 
becfliiso he was 1 j ing on a bod of arrows, waiting for 
tlio propir opportunity to dio — Note that tbe above 
passage is incorrectly printed in our text on p, 184 and 
tliat lilt translation gn on thoro IB also incorrect Tbe 
Etudciit can easily correct It with the proper punctua- 
tions gnon abo\o 

(g) Note Yudhifthira’s words to Draupadl'fwl, ^ TTlsrsi- 

7)TT7n ’ Act VI, p. 185 

(h) Read dnT'iSiTffr 
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The practice of making conditional offers to deities ' 
■with a view to secure desired oh]ects, called navasa in 
Marathi, was in vogue, exactly as it is in modern times 

Some information regarding the secular life of the 
people can also be had from the VenTsamhara Belief in 
dreams and omens such as the throbbing of the eye, as 
indicative of future events, was common Bhanumati 
dreams an ominous dream and is exceedingly upset thereby 
(p 37) It was however believed that evils indicated by 
ominous dreams could be averted by religious practices 
such as the eulogy of gods and the muttering of the 
names of the deities/-'"’ "Warriors like Duryodhana (p 38) 
and Asvatthaman (p 61) feel the throbbing of their left eye 
and are perturbed on that account Yudhisthira on the 
other hand experiences the throbbing of his right eye and 
consequently believes that some stroke of good fortune is 
near (p 186) It is interesting to note that this belief in 
dreams and the throbbing of the eye continues unabated 
even in modern times 

Movements of the stars in the sky were supposed to 
exercise influence over the lives of human beings, even as 
now. But evidently a healthy school of thinkers was 
springing up They believed there w'as no truth whatsoever 
in the suggestive character of dreams and omens Only 
the timid were frightened by such things If at any time 
movements of stars, dreams, omens and conditional offers 

( I ) Note the occurrence of the word upayScitam in ii 15 

{j ) Eead — 

ad. 'nnij ravarfl i warafr awn ^aanr- 

sflSaa "a aRsiI'Wm i 

— >mad 1 3T2dicd5far an? wanr 

I 

— Act 11 , p 28 
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bore fruit, such phenomenon must be considered to be- 
purely fortuitous 

Caste system was prevalent and BrShmanas were 
regarded ns specially entitled to respect. But the castes 
evidently v ere not the water-tight compartments of society 
that they are supposed to be at present Even sages, for 
example, felt no scruples in accepting water from Ksatriyas 
to allay their thirst Carvaka is ready to drink water that 
is brought by Tudhisthira’s chamberlain. Only when he 
comes to know that Yudhisthira as a Ksatriya is likely to 
be contaminated by mrtasauca that he refuses to drink it 
( p 1G5 ), 

The practice of committing suicide on the death of a 
loved relative, called Satl when the person committing 
suicide is a uife, was in vogue in Bhatta Narayana’s 
days Such suicide was supposed to secure for the person 
dying union with the dead person in the other world, 
T^le wandering on the battle-field Sundaraka came across 
a scene wherein the mother and wife of a dead warrior 
were dying after him*'"’ The readiness of Yudhisthira 

(k) Note ‘ ^ ^ s^^iwiRinxiiR 

1 vr ’mr 

1 <tfr t 

STFlt' * 

'fTHcllSw ^ II 1'^ •! ' 

Act 11 , pp 38-39 

( Z ) It IB a mistake to suppose, as mauy do, that only wives- 
committed suicide on the death of their husbands in 
ancient India Suicide was committed by other relatives 
and oven friends also Compare 

5 173 ( PeteiBon ) 

(m) Bead ‘ ^ i 'c?r #c*ncTT 

10 
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Society in Bhatta Narayana’s Days 

known in the time of the Mahahharata , nor does it appear 
to be prevalent in Bhatta Narayana’s days But widows 
apparently were not allowed to use the bodice to cover their 
bosom For, in the account of the dream of Bhanumatl the 
removal of her breast-garment is meant to be a definite in- 
dication of the infliction of widow -hood on her 

^•ledical and surgical science had apparently made con- 
siderable advance Arrow-heads were extracted from the 
bodies by means of powerful pincers and wounds were 
properly dressed Roads were evidently in good condi- 
tion and sand was spread on them • 


(0 

(O 


(w) 


Boarl tIWWtTV<T 

Act II, j 38 


< ’ Act IV, J 101 and 
fcTrnm I V lab 


Sco ‘jtTpfr ’ 11 19) which tells ns that the 

tompostnous wind, blowing along roads was charged 
with sand 


TTT THE MODE OF ANCIENT WARFARE 


The Venlsamhara deals with the story of the Maha- 
bharata war and it is therefore possible to get some idea of 
ancient warfare from its study. In this Section we propose 
to put down what we learn about ancient warfare from the 
Venlsamhara 

The army consisted of four constituents viz. elephants, 
chariots, horses and foot-soldiers It was consequently 
known as caturangam balam Great warriors used to fight 
from chariots and were known as maharathas In the 
order of their eminence warriors were known as rathin, 
maharatba and atiratha^^’ Chariots were decked with 
golden bells, garlands of flowers and chowries^’'' They 
carried golden pitchers of water as a mark of auspiciousness 
and flew a flag, marked with a special emblem, which pro- 
claimed who the chariot-fighter was 

Weapons of various kinds were used. Of these the bow 
and the arrows, the mace and the sword were the principal. 
Javelins ( tomarah ) and a weapon known as sakti were also 
in use What the exact form of the sakti was is not quite 

(r) Bead i •. p 62, 

* p 92 and 

T ’ p 105- 

(te) isote ^ 62 

(x) See lu 28 wherein Drona is referred to as atiratha 

(y) Vide ‘ 5^ ra fkn ikrf! JT?? I ’ li 29 j 

‘ ’ p 92 

(:) Bead ' r?r?ny=[?3rvrrcrf^r^'" 

’ P 92 

(a) Read Srf 
p 93 
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olear. It was apparently a pointed weapon, furnished with 
golden bells and studded with jewels. It blazed in its 
career towards the target We are told Arjuns threw a 
•sakti at Vrsasena, who cut it into three with a oresoent- 
•shaped arrow We know from the Mahabharata that 
Karna killed Gf-hatotkaca by means of a sakti, which had 
been obtained from Indra and had been reserved for Arjuna. 

Besides these certain consecrated weapons, called 
astras, were used ^ Apparently they were simple arrows 
that received miraculous powers when consecrated by the 
muttering of sacred charms Separate charms were neces- 
sary for their discharge and withdrawal. 

But the chief weapons were the bow and the arrows. 
Archers were so skilful in discharging arrows that it was 
impossible to observe when they drew them out of the 
ouiver, placed them on the bow-string, took the aim and 
discharged them at the enemy A wonderfully large 
supply of arrows was evidently carried by each great 
v/arrior in his chariot. Thus we find that Krpa stopped 
the progress of hostile troops by ‘ a shower of arrows ’ 
( p, 92 } and Kama also ‘ rained a shower of arrows ’ (p 104) 
when he attacked Bhimasena, Vrsasena covered Arjuna’s 
chariot with dark-coloured arrows as a tree in blossom is 
covered with bees ( p. 107 ) Later on the same young 


(J) Note ‘ crcrsS’T 

5n% ’and * ^ ’ p 112 


(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


See ‘ cr#r%, •• iw.... mr 

’ p 113 

N'ote ‘ H I uf ' m. 7a and ‘ 

See ‘ ’ p lOl and ‘ 3T)v5TrfW' 
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warrior enveloped Aipina’s body with ‘ thousands of arrows'' 
( p. Ill ). Arjuna of course was the most dexterous archer 
of them alL He was so quick in the discharge of arrows 
that in his fight with Kama and Vrsasena he arranged two 
rivers of arrows flowing in the direction of their chariots. 
At this time the arrows shot by Arjuna were so numerous 
that heaven and earth were filled therewith and nothing 
could be seen ( p 115 ) 

These descriptions of the discharge of countless arrows, 
which' are of course copied from the MahabhSrata, must be 
regarded as gross exaggerations For otherwise we should 
have to suppose that the arrows of ancient times were 
rather harmless affairs For how could a man, whose body 
was covered with thousands of arrows, remain alive ? 

Warriors used to wear armours These apparently 
gave them protection against arrows, though many a time 
the armours were pierced through by the arrows 

The bows were supplied with powerful strings which 
produced a twanging noise that resembled the thunder of 
clouds ( p 105 ) Scars were produced on the left wrists 
(iL 27) by the striking of the bow-strings and were regarded 
as decorations by warriors 

Great commanders carried swords with them The 
sword apparently was an emblem of office, even as in 
modern times But the ancient sword was not the harmless 
thing of modern days Dhrstadyumna cut the head of 
Drona with a sword ( p 59 ) When AsvatthSman and 
Kama fall out, they draw swords and become ready to kil] 
each other (p 85) Kama thinks of cutting Asvatthaman’s 
raised foot with his sword ( p. 85 ) and when Asvatthaman 


C/) Read ‘ ’ u 27 and 

p. 101 
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TOWS not to take any active part in the war, it is the sword' 
that ho throws down as a symbol of his abandonment of all 
T capons (p 87). 

The mace was another common weapon It was a 
weapon in which a few specialised Balarama was the 
best mace-fighter of the time and both Bhimasena and 
Duryodhana were his pupils in that art. Duryodhana 
possessed greater skill than Bhimasena and was BalarSma’s 
favourite pupil. Bhimasena had strength on his side 
The last fight of the war viz the fight between Bhimasena 
and Duryodhana was a mace-fight Of the younger warriors 
Yrsasena was fond of mace-fight.*^') 

The battle-field presented a terrible appearance Rivers 
of blood flew and a regular quagmire was produced from 
the blood, fat, flesh and marrow of men and animals killed. 
Chariots sometimes stuck in this and valiant foot-soldiers 
had to plant their feet on these chariots in order to effect 
further advance,*’) 

The size of the armies was very large. The white 
umbrellas that were carried with them produced the illusion 
of a forest of white lotuses As the armies moved from one 
place to another, or met in an encounter, huge clouds of 
dust were raised and the sun and even the entire sky were 
obscured h) 

There were certain laws of war that were scrupulously 
observed Thus, every day the fight closed with the sun- 

(ff) Sec VI 13 and 16 

(h) Not ‘ ’ P 116, occurring in Duryodliana’s lamen- 

tations oddrossed to Vj^asona. 

(i) Read. i. 27 and pp 66-58. 

(j ) See 11 . 27c and p 105 
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set and during the night people searched for the bodies of 
"their dead relatives on the battle-field and consigned them 
to the fixe (v 36) Surprise, which is regarded as the most 
important principle of modern war-fare, was looked down 
upon in epic India It was unchivalrous to take the 
enemy unawares and to attack him while he was unpre- 
pared Warriors therefore blew their conches to announce 
their arrival, when they wanted to attack an enemy 
(p. 106) Fights apparently took place at close quarters. 
For, before they actually commenced and even during their 
course, wordy defiances were thrown at each other by the 
combatants (pp 107-108, 111 and 114) 

At the head of the army was the Commander-in-Cbief. 
Dhrstadyumna was the Coramander-in-Chief of the Panda- 
"vns all through the war The supreme command of the 
Kaurava army on the other hand passed successively from 
Bhisma to Drona, Earns, Salya and Asvatthaman, It is 
impossible to find out what exactly was the relation of the 
Commander-in-Chief with the king and v amors of the 
royal family on the one hand and with other army com- 
manders on the other. It would seem that the Commander- 
in-Chief’s position was more of honour than of duty. He 
apparently had no control or authority over other com- 
manders that were supposed to fight under him. For, had 
it not been so, Asvatthaman would never have dared to, 
behave in the way he is depicted to have done in Act iii. 
Why was he allowed by King Duryodhana to flout the new 
Commander-in-Chiefs authority and even to be ready to 
strike at him? Why did Duryodhana in his capacity as 
King, or Kama in his capacity as Commander-in-Chief, 
not put Asvatthaman under arrest and dismiss him from 
the army or order him to be executed for gross insubordi- 
nation ? Even the king was apparently helpless to pre- 
vent this unseemly quarrel between two of his best gene- 
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rals Apart from the question as to who was the aggressor 
in this quarrel between AsvatthSman and Kama, the fact 
that such a quarrel at all took place shows that there was 
something fundamentally wrong with the army-organi- 
zation of ancient India. 

And that fundamental defect of ancient Indian armies 
was the absence of proper disoiplina Discipline, which 
includes the subordination of personal interests and ambi- 
tion, was apparently unknown in ancient India. Bach 
commander fought more or less on his own and there was 
no central authority that exercised effective control over 
them all Commanders apparently thought more about 
themselves and their interests than about the cause they 
were fighting for Drona really had no business to lay 
down his arms when he learnt the news of the death of his 
beloved son. By doing so he showed that he valued private 
affection more than public duty The same tendency is 
found in the history of Hindu India in recent times On 
the same battle-field, hundreds of years after Drona, in 
1761 A. D , Bhausaheb Peshwa acted in a similar manner. 
When Vishvasrao fell, he dismounted his elephant and 
sought his ruin Here we had a repetition of the same deplo • 
rable preference shown to private grief at the cost of 
higher duties and responsibilities. 



APPENDIX— A 


The following stanzas are attributed to Bhat^ Narayana 
in anthologies, but are not found in the extant text of the 
Venisamhara * 


( 1 ) From the Suhhfisitavali — 
79 
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iRFIRFTDRq- 


^ *lirT eS^ ?PT %rf^n 1 

!CT% ?rT^ «mrq- ii 
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’jTPri^ n (^?r i 

5fri?5T(^ Einr^TT 5f|^ II 

648 


*3T^ 1 

H ^ Jlfw-y»X[T3% h(^ II 
549 


5T 3% ^r^TeS^Hon II 
stfTHTf^ ^T&it w^mgyproi; ii 


650 


o%in i 

*T ft^tisi? ?rg:^ n 
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551 

^ ^ ?r ii 


15S 


1591 

5T ?wn 

wtR pRt ^ «Tif%fn s^ I 

^i^^nn3rRR'^^'^?5^5n=».-3iT i 

^TWntiT^ 

( 2 ) From the 6arngadharapaddhati‘ — i 

236 

<rlt^ Stc 


4009 

ir^ HSTfT \ 

sn w pF ut 'Tfn% HI3f? ^ STiTST 
^ ^ ^rrf^ 5T g?n^Prr ^i 5 <t: n 

Ri«IHKl<|T^W 

( 3 ) The following stanzaa occur in Bnthol(>gie 3 as quota- 
tions from the Yenisamhara. They are not fouiid m the extant 
text of the play, but they occur in a Telagu Ms of the drama. 
Sea p 21 of Critical Introduction by B. T Dravidaliai 
Sheshadri Iyer and S T Dravid to their edition of the 
Yenisamhara (1896 ). 

etc 11 ? 11 

^lUT gpSf ^ -{(^15451^ I 
S^rff^lfTWT ^ 

II =v II 
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